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No Preface is required to the following 
pages, beyond an assurance to the Reader 
that the work of the imagination has been per- 
mitted only in the drapery of the story. Such 
descriptions as concern spiritual things are 
sketched from real life, and are, it is believed, 
more truthfully given than would be possible 
without the veil of fiction. 
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CHAPTER I. 

HETHERING HALL. 



"to let. 
" This Eligible Mansion, suitable for a Nobleman's 
or Gentleman's Family, containing spacious entrance 
hall ; noble dining-room and drawing-room suites ; 
school-room ditto ; eighteen bed-rooms ; extensive 
kitchen and offices ; stabling and coach-houses ; large 
flower and kitchen gardens, and pleasure grounds. The 
Estate possesses unusual advantages. For further par- 
ticulars, apply to Mr. TORCLOUD, Appraiser, Auction- 
eer, &c., from whom cards to view may be obtained at 
his office, 5, Quadrangle Street, Hethering." 



TWO boys and a girl were standing at 
the foot of the old grey wall skirting 
Hethering Park, above which this interesting 
inscription might be seen by all passers-by. 
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The profound attention with which their three 
pair of eyes were fastened upon it, and the 
scrupulous accuracy with which the proprietor 
of the bluest pair read aloud — for the benefit 
of himself and his companions — every word of 
it, including the final reference to Mr. Tor- 
cloud and his office in Quadrangle Street, 
might have earned some commendation had 
the said bright eyes belonged to children 
seated in an orderly row upon a school bench, 
and had the subject of their attention been 
one of those delightful grammatical problems 
which, chalked up on the regulation black- 
board, are the joy of the certificated school- 
master, and the aversion of his pupils. 

So attractive was Mr. Torcloud's black- 
board, however, with its leafy framework of 
spring foliage contributed by the tree to 
which it was nailed, and so pleasant was the 
standing ground in the country road over 
which the great elm-trees flung their branches, 
and along whose sides, nestling in the mossy 
banks, were to be found all manner of spring 
flowers, that I am inclined to think the young 
holiday-takers would scarcely have felt it an 
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infringement of Saturday privileges, if they 
had been suddenly requested to begin again, 
giving the parts of speech all through. 

But since, on this bright May afternoon, 
no schoolmaster happened to be lying in wait 
to improve the occasion, a more lively exercise 
than that of parsing suggested itself. 

"Allen!" exclaimed the youngest of the 
two boys, " could you hit the capital M if you 
threw from the other side of the road ? " 

" Pretty near, I should think," was Allen's 
reply. 

He was the eldest and the tallest of the 
party, about fifteen years of age, and accom- 
plished, as he forthwith proceeded to show 
himself, in the noble art of throwing stones. 

Charlie and Bessie stood beside him, and 
an eager competition began, the boys agreeing 
that Bessie, as the youngest of them and a girl, 
should score if she only hit the board. The 
stones fell wide at first, and then began to strike 
the target freely, leaving sundry marks behind 
where they rubbed off the black paint ; a sort 
of self-registration which the children looked 
upon as a happy natural advantage in the game. 
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That their amusement could appear in 
any other light, did not occur to them until, 
just after the climax of excitement had been 
reached, through Allen's, missive leaving a 
staring white spot in the very middle of the 
letter at which they had been aiming, their 
attention was suddenly diverted by the open- 
ing of the lodge door within the park gates 
on their right, and the issuing forth of a trim 
little old lady who, with her black stuff dress, 
white frilled cap, spectacles, and keys, looked 
the embodiment of propriety and respecta- 
bility, and by her very aspect produced in 
their minds a sudden misgiving as to the 
lawfulness of the pastime in which they were 
indulging. 

Bessie ran hurriedly behind the boys with 
a whispered fear that they would be prose- 
cuted according to the utmost rigour of the 
law, as set forth on another board to which 
they had previously devoted their attention ; 
whilst her brother Charlie dropped the stone 
he had been intending to throw, and, with a 
presence of mind hailed by his companions 
with grateful admiration, took to gathering 
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groundsel for his canary, which must have 
had an unusual * appetite, if the bunches 
gathered bore any proportion to the bird's 
capacity. 

In the meantime good old Mrs. Keats, 
after looking steadily down the lane, all 
unconscious of the panic she was producing, 
turned herself back again and seemed watch- 
ing now in the direction of the house. 

Bessie felt sure she was wanting some one 
to come and take them into custody, and 
counselled immediate flight, to which, how- 
ever, Charlie objected, having a desire for one 
more fling at the target so conveniently posted 
up by Mr. Torcloud. 

" It was like a girl," he said, " to be afraid. 
Bessie might go, but he should stay." 

" And look," exclaimed Allen, " it's those 
two she's waiting for that are coming down 
the avenue now." 

Certainly there was nothing very alarming 
in the appearance of the two peaceful-looking 
women, whose pace changed from a walk to 
something very like a run as they perceived 
that they were being looked for ; and Bessie, 
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reassured, was quite willing to remain as an 
interested spectator of whatever might happen 
next 

" Dear, dear!" exclaimed the older of the 
two women, struggling for breath as she 
reached the gate. " I feared we was late : it 
gave me that turn I can't describe, seeing you 
looking out for us." 

" Well, I was half afraid myself you might 
be, and that's the truth," replied Mrs. Keats ; 
"but you're here now, and there'll be time for 
you to come in and rest before it comes." 

" Likely there'll not be any one this after- 
noon to see over the house, but we've brought 
you the key," said the younger of the newly- 
arrived pair. " It's all straight for showing 
through the principal rooms." 

" It ain't so often one gets a chance of a 
day out that you can afford to lose it," resumed 
the first speaker, as she followed Mrs. Keats 
into the lodge ; while the children, considering 
it more prudent on the whole to abstain from 
throwing stones just then, strolled down the 
lane, discussing together as to what the people 
at the lodge were going to da 
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" A day out ! It's to Mapleden, then, 
they're going," said Allen. " The van starts 
at half-past two, and it's just about time for it 
to be here." 

The words had scarcely passed his lips 
when, surely enough, the Mapleden van 
rounded the bend in the road, and presently 
went by at a tolerably rapid pace. 

One glance showed that the lodge party 
were not in it ; another that they had been 
intending to go, and had let it, unfortu- 
nately, drive past them : for there they were, 
running once more, and signalling with up- 
lifted hands and umbrellas, and faint cries of 
"Stop!" to the retreating van-driver, Mrs. 
Keats fluttering in their rear, and calling out 
at the top of her voice, which was just a little 
louder than the purring of her tabby cat 

As the driver of the van was deaf, how- 
ever, the good women would certainly have 
lost their excursion, had not Allen good- 
naturedly started in chase. He was a swift 
runner, and soon managed to overtake and 
stop the van ; when, once more, breathless 
and panting, they came up, and were duly 
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taken in — Allen assuring them, in answer to 
their protestations of gratitude, that they 
were kindly welcome, and turning back 
after he had closed the door upon them 
with a pleasant sense of having done a kind 
action. 

He was rather surprised to find Charlie 
and Bessie on terms of established friendship 
with the old lady from the lodge, who, in 
her anxiety to hear hpw it fared with her 
friends in the distance, had applied to them 
for information, and had been comforted by 
hearing that the van had been stopped, and, 
as Charlie briefly expressed it, " they were all 
right." 

" The spectacles helps me a deal, my 
dear," she said, in explanation to Bessie ; 
" but to see them far-off things, at my time of 
life, would require a telescope at each .eye, 
which Tm not possessed of." 

Bessie, who had been allowed to look 
through Mr. Anderson's telescope at the last 
school-treat, was inwardly considering how 
Mrs. Keats could, even if she did possess 
them, employ two such instruments in the 
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manner suggested, when Allen's return 
changed the subject of conversation. 

"Was they much in a fluster, my dear?" 
inquired the good lady. " I was ; you might 
have knocked me down with a feather." 

Allen admitted the fluster, but added, in 
the way of consolation, that, " once they were 
in the van, they seemed comfortable enough." 

"And to think," continued Mrs. Keats, 
"that they'd have lost their day, and never 
got to Mapleden at all, if it hadn't been along 
of you ! What would Mary Jane's mother 
have done ?" 

As no answer suggested itself to the boys, 
Bessie took courage, and whispered that she 
thought perhaps Mary Jane's mother would 
have cried ; and the old lady was so pleased 
with the intelligence and good feeling dis- 
played by the little girl, that she at once in- 
vited her and her companions to come into 
the lodge, and hear her parrot say, " How do 
you do?" in a voice "so natural, my dear, 
that you would think it was your own." 

The children felt they were having quite 
an adventure when they found themselves in 
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the little sitting-room, where Poll, in her large 
cage, formed the most conspicuous ornament. 
And, although even Bessie's polite desire to 
agree with her new friend could not betray 
her into any confusion of the parrot's voice 
with her own, she went so far as to admit that 
it was not unlike that of a gruff old man. In 
which opinion she was further strengthened 
when the bird, abandoning the " Pretty Poll," 
and " How do you do ?" lesson, began, with 
great distinctness, " Take a pipe, my dear ! 
You know you smoke! Take a pipe, my 
dear!" 

"I never did!" exclaimed poor Mrs. 
Keats, amid peals of laughter from the boys ; 
while Bessie, who was afraid it was rude to 
laugh, and understood the old lady to mean 
she did not smoke, hastened to express her 
full belief in the assurance. " The memory 
of that bird beats everything. It's more than 
a month ago Roger promised me he'd never 
teach it that no more ; and he keeps his word 
does Roger, though he has his fun ; and now, 
to think the creature hasn't forgotten a word 
of it all!" 
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No! it certainly had not forgotten, and 
Mrs. Keats, growing hotter and hotter as the 
repetition of "You know you smoke ! " filled 
her with a sense of unjust accusations, drew 
the entertainment to a close by taking her 
guests out into the grounds, and giving them 
full leave to amuse themselves about the 
place, "feeling sure," she said, "that they 
would do no mischief, but behave as they had 
done already" (she did not know of that 
blackboard), " much to the credit of those who 
had brought them up." 

In and out under the flickering shadows 
of the elm-trees ; in and . out amongst the 
opening ferns, and the scented blue-bells, and 
the budding hazel-bushes ; it was a game 
worth playing, this exploration of new terri- 
tories, and our trio did not soon weary of it, 
or of repeating to each other what a remark- 
able circumstance it was that they should be 
ranging thus freely through the usually closely- 
guarded grounds of Hethering Park, acces- 
sible only to such favoured personages as 
were in a position to apply for "cards to 
view " at Mr. Torcloud's office. 
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They made the best of their opportunities, 
rambling from one part to another, and follow- 
ing up all such little paths as they had on 
former occasions looked at from the other side 
of the wall, with the wish that they might go 
there without fear of trespass. 

At last they found themselves standing 
under a great chesnut tree directly in front of 
the house, whose low sweeping branches sug- 
gested opportunities of climbing almost irresis- 
tible to the boys, though they nobly denied 
themselves in deference to Bessie's extreme 
alarm at the idea of being left without their 
protection. 

" But see, Charlie ! " exclaimed Allen, who 
was fertile in resources, " we can help her up 
here, and then there's a jolly place for us all 
to sit in together." 

Talk of the luxury of arm-chaifs, couches, 
sofas ! What is there comparable to the 
finished enjoyment we derived in our young 
days from some angular, hard, rough perch 
among the lower branches of a favourite tree, 
whereon we balanced ourselves in momentary 
peril of falling backwards from the treachery 
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of the bough behind, or forwards from the 
absence of any sure foothold in front, and yet 
rejoiced in our throne all the more from its 
very insecurity. 

Bessie was of opinion that nothing in 
the form of enjoyment could come up to 
hers, in the serene position into which 
she was speedily helped, and proclaimed 
instantly that the finest view of the house 
was to be had from that and from no 
other. " What a great big house it is 
too!" she continued, after exacting a pro- 
mise from Charlie, higher up, that he would 
keep his feet quiet, and from Allen, further 
along her own bough, that he would not 
shake without giving notice. 

" Mansion you should say, not house^^ 
interposed Charlie. " This noble mansion, 
comprising spacious entrance hall, dining and 
drawing rooms. IVe forgotten the rest" 

" Eighteen bedrooms," chimed in Allen, 
" and schoolrooms and nurseries. What a 
lot of rooms. I wonder now what people can 
do with them all." 

» 

" Sleep in the bedrooms," suggested 
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Charlie, " but the others — ^well, the dining- 
room would be for dining in." 

" And the drawing-room for drawing in," 
added Bessie, by a happy inspiration. " I know 
though which I would like," she continued, 
" that nice little room that seems to grow out 
of the corner, and has windows looking every 
way. I wouldn't like things always big and 
grand." 

" You wouldn't be let choose," said Allen, 
" gentlefolks' children's always in the nur- 
sery or the schoolroom — at least your size 
is. There's little Miss Florence Anderson 
now, she's as big as you, and I've seen her 
once in the nursery and once in the school- 
room at the Rectory, it was bringing back the 
rocking-horse first, and mending the school- 
room window blind the other time." 

Allen made the observation with some 
slight magnificence in his tone, for he had 
been only six months apprenticed to his 
uncle — a carpenter — with whom he lived, and 
he was not unmindful of the superiority of his 
position in the matter of dignity to that of 
his playfellow, Charlie, who had not yet left 
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school ; it was rather pleasant to speak in a 
passing manner of the experience which came 
to him in the way of his profession. 

" I wonder how people feel when they 
live in a big house like that," said Bessie. 

"Wouldn't it be jolly if we were rich 
children and lived there ! " exclaimed Charlie, 
with such an excited movement of his feet as 
constituted a distinct breach of the treaty. 
" I should be a school-boy, I shouldn't be in 
the nursery like you, and I should have my 
pony and ride out every day. Bessie, 
you could have a rocking-horse, because it 
wouldn't be safe for you to go on a real one." 

"Thank you, Charlie," answered Bessie 
doubtfully ; " but if it were very small, and 
quiet of course, I'd rather have a pony too, 
— ^white I should like best Oh ! I wish 
we were rich really, and not only talking 
about it" 

" I don't see how you could ride out every 
day, Charlie, if you were at school," argued 
Allen. " I believe they do dreadfully hard 
lessons in the schools gentlefolks' children go 
to. I'd rather not be a child at all, but a 
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grown-up gentleman, and have the mansion 
and all the rest of it for my own. Then I 
could have horses, and lots of fruit, and 
everything to do what I liked with. Td let 
you both go out riding, too, when you came 
to see me." 

It was such a bold flight of imagination, 
that Bessie felt quite startled. Being " grown- 
up," seemed in itself to be such a very long 
way off, 'and then being grown-up, and coming 
to visit at such a beautiful mansion as the 
one before her, at which she once more 
• looked quite affectionately from amongst 
the branches ; and going out riding — she 
wondered what it would feel like — and drew 
a long breath as she vainly attempted to 
fancy it might come true. Just at this 
moment she caught sight, however, not of 
the milk-white steed she had been picturing 
to herself, but of a little pony-carriage being 
driven quietly up the avenue by a gentleman, 
with a boy and girl beside him on the front 
seat, and accompanied by good Mrs. Keats 
as a sort of outrider on foot, with whom they 
were holding conversation. 
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" We must get down," said Allen promptly, 
with an instinctive perception that their ap- 
pearance in one of the most conspicuous trees 
might occasion some surprise to visitors 
coming to view thie estate. " They'd see us 
all up here from the front door ; " and, as he 
spoke, he was helping Bessie to scramble to 
the ground, while Charlie,' agile as a monkey, 
had swung himself down almost before the 
others could look round. 

Their intention to slip quietly away with- 
out being noticed was, however, defeated ; for 
Mrs. Keats, who seemed to be looking in 
every direction for them, presently caught 
sight of them, and beckoned vehemently. 

" I wonder now what's she's wanting with 
us ! " exclaimed Charlie. " It would be jolly 
if she wished to show us over the house along 
with those other people." 

" As if she'd think of such a thing with 
the gentlefolks ! " replied Allen, who felt that 
his experiences at the Rectory and elsewhere 
had given him an insight which could scarcely 
be expected from his companion. 

But Mrs. Keats did not leave them time 
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for further surmising ; her voice was heard* the 
moment they came near — 

"Could you come and hold the gentle- 
man's horses for a bit, while he's looking over 
the house ? " 

The inquiry was addressed to Allen in 
particular, though the three came up together. 

" You'll find them quite quiet," added the 
gentleman, who was standing on the gravel 
road with the reins in his hand. " My ponies 
might be trusted almost to take care of them- 
selves, until the groom comes back that* Tve 
had to send to Hethering for a parcel that 
was left behind ; but perhaps it's safest to 
leave some one in charge." 

Allen hastened to -assure him of his readi- 
ness to do what was asked, and was rather 
glad to find that he was to sit in the carriage, 
and not stand immediately in front of the 
ponies, after the fashion of Lady Hensbury's 
groom ; for whom he had always felt a sincere 
compassion when he had noticed him outside 
the chief shop at Hethering, in a position to 
be inevitably run over if anj^hing had hap- 
pened to startle the horses. 
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" And this little maiden would like to sit 
beside you," continued the gentleman, looking 
kindly at Bessie, and lifting the astonished 
little girl on to the seat. ** You'll like to be by 
your brother, my dear." 

And Bessie had not recovered from her 
surprise before the pleasant-spoken gentle- 
man proceeded to ask Mrs. Keats whether 
all three were her children ? the answer to 
this inquiry being, however, lost through the 
creaking of the massive door, which, as it 
opened, revealed to view the "spacious 
entrance-hall " adverted to on Mr. Torcloud s 
black board ; within that hall he and Mrs. 
Keats disappeared. 

In the meantime the little pair, who had 
dismounted from the carriage, were standing 
on the steps contemplating our young friends, 
and instituting that mental comparison of age, 
size, and the like, without which I think it 
may be safely affirmed that stranger children 
never encounter each other, and which was 
the more natural in this case, inasmuch as 
they seemed a fair match in all respects 
for Bessie and Charlie. This was, in fact. 
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the conclusion at which they had just arrived 
when their father, looking out from the door- 
way, called to them — 

" Ethel ! Percy ! How am I to look over 
this great house unless you come to help 
me ?" And in a moment both children had 
sprung to his side, and each with a hand in 
his they passed into the house. 

Bessie's eyes followed them. " She's just 
my size," she whispered to Allen, and then 
paused to catch the conversation as it came 
to them through the open door. 

" Dear papa, you promised I should have 
a room for my own, now I'm getting a great 
girl. I'd like to have roses growing on it" 

" We must put you in the garden at once, 
Ethel, if you want to be where the roses 
grow. I daresay the gardener would find you 
a bed." 

" I mean outside it, papa ; roses growing 
over the window," resumed Ethel's silvery 
voice, while Percy followed — 

" And the stable for my pony, papa ; we 
must see about that" 

" And mine too," chimed in Ethel ; " you 
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know you said you'd let me have a pony when 
we went to live in the new house, dear papa/' 

'* Such a pair of chatterers as I have with 
me," was the reply, " I think a magpie s nest 
will be the next thing we shall have to ask for. " 

" That would be very nice indeed ; I 
should like that very much, dear papa," said 
Ethel, with perfect sincerity, and the children 
outside heard no more, for the party were now 
passing on from the entrance-hall to explore 
the " noble drawing and dining rooms," and 
other apartments before enumerated, leaving 
the trio outside to their own reflections. 

Bessie's reflections, had they condensed 
themselves into words, would have been 
much to this effect : — " I'm as big as Ethel, 
and I think about the same age ; if I were a 
lady I suppose that's just what I should have 
been. I wonder whether she wears that blue 
silk dress every day, and whether she ever 
spills her tea upon it ? She'd not mend it if 
she tore it ever so much, I daresay ; not like 
me, having to stop in a whole hour yesterday 
at that tiresome skirt of mine. She's going 
to have just what I was wanting up in the 
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tree ; a room to herself, and a pony — ^perhaps 
a white one — " and at this moment Bessie's 
reflections broke forth into speech : — 

" So you see, Allen, I'd not have been in 
the nursery after all." 

Her companion stared. "What do you 
mean, Bessie ?" 

" I mean just what I said, Allen " (there 
was the least possible touch of crossness in 
her tone), " I can't make it plainer; I'd have 
had a room to myself, and not have been in 
the nursery." 

Allen, upon whom the previous conversa- 
tion had left no very strong impression, was 
in undiminished perplexity ; and Charlie, who 
remembered it perfectly, but meant to be 
aggravating, broke in with — 

" Don't mind her, Allen, she's going to 
pout," and at the same moment produced so 
loud a crack with the whip, which he had 
contrived to secure, that he very nearly suc- 
ceeded in starting off the ponies. 

Bessie was terrified ; and what with im- 
ploring Allen to hold the reins tightly, and 
Charlie to surrender the whip, and then reali- 
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zing to herself what a hair-breadth escape she 
had experienced, worked off her displeasure, 
and proceeded to explain, quite gently, the 
various links which had led her to that con- 
clusion of hers, that had sounded so puzzling, 
as to her " not being in the nursery after all. " 

In the meantime Charlie, having given up 
the whip, was left with idle hands, and we all 
know that employment for such is not long in 
coming. It came to him in the form of the 
slightly-open hall door, which was found to 
yield easily to pressure, gradually opening 
wider and wider as Charlie pushed with 
greater decision, until at last he followed its 
inward swing and found himself standing in 
the spacious entrance-hall. 

".Oh, don't! don't!" screamed Bessie, as 
she looked up and saw what was happening. 

"Why not ?" returned Charlie, with grow- 
ing courage ; "I'd like to have a look at the 
place too. " 

"You had better not," urged Allen, in 
obedience to a secret poke from Bessie, whose 
affection was conjuring up sill sorts of possible 
and impossible dangers. 
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But Charlie's answer came defiantly : 
" That's just because you've got the ponies to 
mind, and can't come too." And perhaps it 
was. Then, with a playful wave of the hand, 
the boy disappeared. 

The next thing that happened was the 
arrival of the groom from Hethering, and 
almost at the same moment the gentleman 
looked out from the door to direct that the 
carriage should meet him at the lodge, as he 
wished to walk through the grounds. 

" Let them stay in," he said, with a glance 
at Allen and Bessie, " they'll enjoy the drive." 

It was rather pleasant, certainly, to be 
driven off at the ponies' fastest trot through 
the park; and Bessie, in the glory of her 
unwonted position, almost forgot to feel 
anxious about Charlie. But when the visi- 
tors had gone, and they had waited for some 
time in the avenue, had looked all about in 
every direction, and still he did not appear, 
they began to feel seriously uneasy, and at 
last determined once more to retrace their 
steps up to the eritrance of the house. 



CHAPTER II. 



Charlie's adventure. 



MRS. KEATS returned by a short 
cut through the shrubbery to the 
lodge. It was getting near tea-time, so she 
stirred up the fire in her snug Httle sitting- 
room, and laid out the tea-things ; and, as 
soon as the water was boiling, infused her tea 
and put it upon the hob to brew. There 
would just be time, she bethought herself, 
before it would attain a suitable degree of 
excellence, for her usual visit to the poultry- 
yard. 

Thus it came to pass that she was out 
of hearing when, a few moments later, Allen 
and Bessie knocked at the door, and, on get- 
ting no answer, ventured to push it open, and 
look round the room in search of her. They 
had been unsuccessful in finding their lost 
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companion, and were in utter bewilderment as 
to what they should do next to recover him. 

" How comfortable it looks!" said Bessie, 
surveying the little tea-table, with its loaf of 
home-made bread, and pat of yellow butter, 
to which the teapot from the hob seemed 
whispering a friendly tune. " It would be so 
pleasant, if it wasn't wrong, to sit down and 
have our tea there. I wish fairy stories were 
true. In them people always have the things 
they come to, and it isn't stealing." 

Bessie spoke as of an ascertained code of 
morals, and with inward yearnings towards 
the bread and butter. 

" Who are you ?" exclaimed an abrupt 
voice, which made both the invaders start ; 
and Allen began an explanation — 

" If you please, we were looking " 

"Go away! Go away!" And the voice 
sounded so fierce that Bessie was terrified ; 
until Allen, with a peal of laughter, exclaimed, 

" It's only the parrot, Bessie We might 
have known his voice again." 

But, though somewhat reassured, Bessie 
was no longer comfortable in the snug little 
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parlour. The voice of the parrot seemed to 
her as the voice of conscience testifying 
against those covetous desires of Mrs. Keats' 
bread and butter of which she had been in- 
wardly guilty ; and when, after waiting a little 
longer, that good lady failed to make her 
appearance, she urged the possibility of 
Charlie having in some way reached home 
before them. 

" I think the parrot was right," she said, 
humbly disclaiming any originality in the sug- 
gestion. "We'd better go." 

Allen glanced at the clock, and consented. 

" It '11 be past my tea-time even now, 
when we get home," he observed, as they 
went down the lane; "so I'll have to go 
without; for Mrs. Watts always says, when 
she lets me out Saturdays, * You'll have your 
victuals if you're in time ; and if not, don't 
look to having anything kept for you.' The 
gentleman's sixpence will get me something." 

All the way back to Hethering, Allen and 
his little companion built themselves up in the 
idea that they would find Charlie safely esta- 
blished in the bosom of his family, when they 
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reached No. 5, Myrtle Row, where the West- 
falls lived — the only other alternative, that he 
might have got shut up in the great house, 
seemed too alarming to be entertained ; and 
consequently it came upon them quite as a 
shock when they found, on arriving, that no 
one had seen or heard of the missing boy. 

Mrs. Westfall took his disappearance to 
heart grievously, picturing to herself all the 
terrible things which might have been hap- 
pening to him, and arriving at an immediate 
conclusion that he was indeed a prisoner 
at Hethering Hall, possibly getting into 
many difficulties and doing much mischief 
there. And, although she was too good a 
wife to allow her husband to depart in search 
of the child without "just a snatch of some- 
thing," in which Allen was happily called to 
participate, she permitted no unnecessary 
delay before starting Mr. Westfall and Allen 
off together for Hethering Hall. " She would 
make it all straight," she said, "with Mrs. 
Watts about Allen's staying out, and so he 
needn't mind about that ; but they must just 
70 at once, and be as quick as they could." 
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The peculiarity of his mission weighed 
heavily upon Mr. Westfalls spirits as they 
pursued their silent way along the Mapleden 
Road. His wife's parting words — " Boys is 
boys, and every minute Charlie's left loose 
about that place, in which you may depend 
he's been and got shut up, is enough to break 
one's heart, with no one to bid him mind 
the china and glass ; there's no telling what 
damage he hasn't been and gone and done " 
— dwelt much in Mr. Westfall's mind, and at 
once quickened the good man's steps, and 
heightened his anxiety ; so that when at last 
Allen broke silence by saying he wondered 
how Charlie liked being where he was, it was 
with perfect truthfulness the shopman replied, 
'* A great deal better than I like the trouble 
he's giving me." 

They reached the lodge at last The 
door was opened to them by a tall, hearty 
young man, whom Allen at once put down 
in his mind as the " Roger " they had heard 
of, and for whom doubtless the second place 
at the table was laid. To him Mr. Westfall 
addressed himself. He had been mentally 
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conning over various forms of explanation, 
all of which forsook him at the moment they 
were wanted, so that he had nothing for it 
but to come straight to the business in hand, 
though inwardly much embarrassed. " Td be 
much obliged to you, sir," he said, " if you 
could kindly let me have the key of the 
house (if it's a trouble to you to step that 
way yourself), my boy Charlie being I think 
inside of it, and his mother all in an anxiety 
of having him home, and Tve come to fetch 
him." 

Roger was perhaps justified in the low 
whistle of surprise with which he greeted so 
unusual a request 

" Want the key of the house ! " he said, 
looking dubiously at the strangers ; " and 
your boy's inside of it ! " 

" Yes," replied Mr. Westfall anxiously, 
" my boy Charlie, he's got shut up in it we 
think ; this one isn't mine, he's only come 
along with me to fetch the other ! " 

** Come along with you to fetch the other ! " 
still repeated Roger, who seemed to have 
caught the habit of imitation from the parrot. 
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Here Allen, however, broke in with a 
hasty explanation, which caused Roger to call 
to some one within. " Mother, just come here, 
there's an odd piece of work which maybe 
you'll understand better than I do." 

It was an irreverent designation of their 
mission, but Allen forgave it in the extreme 
comfort which Mrs. Keats' personal appear- 
ance on the scene, and immediate recognition 
of himself, inspired. 

Mr. and Mrs. Westfall had been not a 
little astonished at the event of the afternoon ; 
Roger, in his turn, had been surprised ; but 
all this was as nothing in comparison with the 
utter and unfeigned amazement with which 
Mrs. Keats at last grasped the situation. 

That through her instrumentality a boy, 
and, as if that were not enough, a stranger 
boy upon whom she had never set eyes until 
that afternoon, should have been admitted 
within that most scrupulously protected man- 
sion ; that he should be even then at large 
within it ; that he should be there too without 
so much as one grown-up person to tell him 
where he might go and where he mightn't ; 
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it seemed almost too alarming a fact to be 
true ; and it must be confessed that, while 
Mr. Westfall's first thought was of his impri- 
soned boy, Mrs. Keats' most anxious con- 
sideration was for the invaded house of 
which she was for that day the custodian. 

Looking at the matter, however, from 
either point of view, one thing was clear, 
namely, that the sooner it could be cleared 
up the better ; and so the young man was 
immediately entrusted with the key, and, in 
company with Mr. Westfall and Allen, set 
forth up the avenue. 

Directly they found themselves within the 
spacious entrance-hall, Roger, who was of a 
practical turn, exclaimed, " Shout ! " An ener- 
getic but distant response was heard to 
Allen's prolonged " Charlie-e-e ! " and it came 
from a direction which seemed at once to de- 
cide Roger in what part of the building they 
ought to look 

" He must have been and got into the 
schoolroom wing," he observed, pausing for a 
moment's reflection, while Mr. Westfall re- 
joined that, if that were the case, the school- 
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room wing must be a good way off, for it 
sounded as though Charlie's voice might have 
gone to Hethering and back. 

" We'll have to go a long way round to 
get there," resumed Roger, throwing open 
one of the doors, and leading the way. " We 
can't go, so to say, straight through, not 
having all the keys." 

It certainly would have been impossible to 
have designated as straight the very devious 
course by which Roger piloted them, through 
rooms and corridors, great and small, in the 
direction ultimately of Charlie's voice. But 
Allen was far from regretting this circum- 
stance, inasmuch as he was thereby afforded, 
strictly in the path of duty and without any 
fear of disgrace, a view of all the principal 
apartments in Hethering Hall. 

The first they entered was the state 
dining-room, concerning which their guide, 
in momentary forgetfulness of the circum- 
stances of the case, began the usual address 
to visitors : — " In this spacious room a banquet 
could be served to a large assembly, while at 

the same time its fittings render it suitable for 

3 
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the private use of a small family. You will 
find '' 

At this point, however, happening to re- 
member that, in the present case, his com- 
panions were not likely to find anything on 
the premises but the lost boy of whom they 
were in search, he broke off abruptly, and 
began whistling a tune. 

Allen, however, took note, of the informa- 
tion, and looked curiously round at the wain- 
scotted walls, the oaken floor, and the deep 
windows, with their quaintly-carved wood- 
work, wondering within himself why, and in 
what particulars, the apartment was specially 
adapted for the very large or very small party 
suggested. They passed on into the state 
drawing-room. 

" There's not another to equal it in the 
county," observed Roger, relapsing slightly 
into, the showman, as he noticed his com- 
panions' admiration ; " what with mirrors, and 
carpets, and curtains, and view from the 
window to match." 

Following the order suggested, Allen's 
eyes s6ught out first the pier-glasses, which 
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placed opposite to each other, secured, by 
their reflections, the appearance of an endless 
gallery of splendid apartments similar to the 
one in which they were standing ; and then 
the carpet with its velvet softness and delicately 
graduated shades of green, harmonizing and 
yet contrasting with the rich silken folds of 
the crimson window curtains, concerning which 
Mr. Westfall threw an additional light by 
saying that he had sold material not exceed- 
ing it in richness, as a dress piece to a lady of 
title. 

It was impossible to resist stealing one 
glance from the window itself---a large bow 
window looking out to the south-west, and 
commanding an extensive view of the country 
side, which justified any amount of praise that 
could be bestowed upon it Down below the 
undulating grounds of the park, and the 
woods, in their fresh spring foliage, you could 
see the clustering houses of the little town of 
Hethering in the valley ; the old grey church 
tower rising above them, and blushing rosy 
red in the evening sunlight ; and the winding 
folds of the H ether gleaming in and out 
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amongst the meadows, and reflecting the 
roseate tints of the sky. Then the sky itself. 
Was there ever a more beautiful sunsetting — 
a more gorgeous display of purples and crim- 
sons — a more lavish decking with burnished 
gold — of those distant clouds which seemed 
to have gathered like courtiers around the 
departing monarch of the sky ! 

Allen lingered, his eyes fixed upon the 
glowing amber light that bathed the western 
horizon. He felt he had never seen anything 
so beautiful in all his life. He had thought 
that just before when he entered the drawing- 
room, and had exclaimed loudly in admiration 
of its magnificence. But now, as he turned 
regretfully from the window and once more 
looked around, saying to himself over and 
over like a tune, " mirrors, carpets, and 
curtains ; view from the window to match," 
it may have been that his eyes were some- 
what dazzled, for things certainly looked 
dimmer than at first, and it was only with an 
effort that he brought himself to realize that 
the setting of the mirrors might be of gold 
and look no brighter ; and the carpet did feel 
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like velvet under his feet ; and the curtains — 
well, it was impossible to forget the dress- 
length purchased by the lady of title, and — 
yes, Roger was right — it was all beautiful 
together, as he had said ; only, Allen thought, 
as they continued their way along the cor- 
ridor, the view from the window was better 
than all the rest put together. 

Further on, up a long flight of stairs, 
Charlie was found at last, and in the school- 
room wing, just as Roger had predicted. 
Had the boy chosen his place of imprison- 
ment with a special view to the self-infliction 
of punishment, he could not have made a 
more appropriate selection, inasmuch as the 
door which Mrs. Keats had unwittingly closed 
upon him was that of a lobby at the entrance 
of the school-room suite, as it was called, and 
which led nowhere else. The door of the 
school-room was also fastened, so that, except 
the rather barren amusement of going up and 
down the one flight of stairs, Charlie had been 
cut off from every possible variation of the 
monotony of his confinement; the windows 
even which lighted the passage being above 
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reach, and affording only a distant glimpse 
of the tops of the elm trees. Add to this 
absence of all resources, the terrors which had 
beset the poor boy's mind as to the possible 
results of his enterprise, which he dismally 
narrated to Allen as they went out, and it 
must be fairly admitted that the culprit had 
been sufficiently punished without any further 
trouble being taken by those in authority over 
him. 

It was with quite a sigh of relief that he 
felt himself once more in the open air. 

"Oh! Allen," he said, "you can't think 
how wretched I was. It seemed as if in that 
big place I might just starve and die out and 
nobody ever think where I was. And then, 
too, I thought, supposing those people from 
Mapleden came back, it would be at night, 
and if I did shout, they'd think I was a 
burglar or a ghost, and perhaps shoot me 
without stopping to ask." 

" I never heard of a ghost being shot," 
was Allen's matter-of-fact rejoinder. 

" You may laugh," Charlie continued ; 
" but you wouldn't if you had been me ; and 
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thinking, too, about supposing there had been 
a fire and I should have been shut up and not 
able to get out" 

There was no doubt that Charlie's fears 
had been very real, and Allen in a measure 
sympathized with them, especially when he 
heard that over and above these, there had 
been the previous disappointment of seeing 
very little of the beauties of the Hall. Locked 
doors had come in the adventurer's way in 
every direction, and up to that moment he 
could not tell how he had contrived to reach 
the spot where eventually he had found him- 
self shut up ; only he knew he had passed 
through none of these rooms that Allen 
talked of, and had seen nothing worth men- 
tioning. 

It is to be recorded, much to Mrs. Keats' 
credit, that her feelings of humanity triumphed 
over those other feelings of distress and re- 
sponsibility with which she had first listened 
to Mr. Westfall's story ; and that, even before 
she had received the gratifying intelligence 
that the boy had done no mischief, she had 
prepared for his comfort and refreshment a 
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good slice of that very home-made bread and 
butter which Bessie had coveted, and which 
Charlie attested afterwards to be " the nicest 
he had ever eaten ; " and that further, on 
receiving back the key, she even petitioned 
for his full forgiveness, in consideration of 
what he had already suffered, and said she 
would not be afraid of having him and his 
companions another day, if they liked, to 
come and walk in the park. 



CHAPTER III. 

PUZZLING THOUGHTS CONCERNING OTHER 

MANSIONS. 

CHARLIE had very little to say for 
himself when he reached home ; much 
less, indeed, than might have been reasonably 
expected from a boy who had been spending 
some hours in the stateliest mansion in the 
county. All the glowing descriptions, to which 
Bessie and the other five little Westfalls lis- 
tened with eagerness, were from Allen, who 
was full of the wonders he had seen, and was 
very glad that Mrs. Westfall had got leave 
for him to stay until nine o'clock, so that he 
could linger and chat with his friends. 

Presently Bessie enlisted him to hear her 
repeat her lesson for the next day. She was 
very particular about her Sunday-school, and 
had not lost a mark since the year began. 
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" Charlie's no use," she observed ; " he's 
never ready with his own ; and mother's busy 
to-day." 

So Allen sat down upon one of the steps 
leading into the little garden, so as to get all the 
light possible, and, taking Bessie's Testament 
in his hand, heard her repeat the verses she had 
just finished learning. They were said slowly 
and reverently; for Bessie was a thoughtful 
child, and had been well instructed : — 

" Let not your heart be troubled ; ye 
believe in God, believe also in Me : in My 
Father's house are many mansions ; if it were 
not so I would have told you. I go to pre- 
pare a place for you. And if I go and pre- 
pare a place for you, I will come again, and 
receive you unto Myself, that where I am ye 
may be also. And whither I go ye know, and 
the way ye know." 

A pause ; Bessie had forgotten, and Allen 
had to tell her the next words. Then she 
remembered it all, and continued : — 

" Thomas saith unto Him, Lord, we know 
not whither Thou goest, and how can we 
i-"ow the way ? Jesus saith unto him, I am 
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the Way, the Truth, and the Life ; no man 
Cometh unto the Father but by Me." 

Bessie stretched out her hand for the 
Testament 

"Thank you, Allen, I shall know it all 
right now ; there was only that one place I 
forgot, and I shan't forget it again." 

" They're nice-sounding words," Allen 
said, as he handed the book back, after mark- 
ing which chapter it was; and there was a 
little bit of a sigh as he spoke. 

"Yes," replied the child; "and they're 
much easier to learn, too, than our last; I 
seem to have heard them so often before. 
Allen — I wonder — do you think things in 
the Bible are the same as they are really, and 
the mansions like what they are in this world — 
like that one you've been in and I've looked 
at from outside ? " 

" I don't know," replied Allen thoughtfully. 
"You see, a mansion like what we mean is 
bigger than a house. There's a board up along 
this row, and it says only a * House to Let ;' 
they don't put mansion unless it's bigger and 
rather grand." 
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" I see," said Bessie, pondering ; " then it's 
not the same in the Bible, because it says, 
* In My Father's house are many mansions ;' 
so the house there must be the biggest, as 
the mansions are in it" 

" Perhaps that's the way in Heaven," sug- 
gested Allen ; " and then, if the mansions are 
like houses, and there are a great many, it 
would come to a town " 

"The city!" interrupted Bessie, eagerly, 
"there's all about it in the last chapters of 
the Revelation — ^the golden streets, and the 
pearly gates, and the river of the Water of 
Life. I'll ask Teacher about it to-morrow; 
she's sure to know." Bessie reposed an im- 
plicit confidence in her teacher's acquaintance 
with all subjects connected with the other 
world. 

" Mother used to say that verse, Bessie," 
said Allen, with a choke in his voice ; " I've 
heard her repeat it, and she's made me read 
it to her ever so often before she died : it 
seemed like hearing her when you said it 
over just now." 

" Perhaps she went There," whispered 
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Bessie, softly, wanting to say something that 
would make Allen less sorrowful. 

"Perhaps!" replied the boy quickly, 
"Why, Bessie, she knew all about it, and 
told me of her going there quite sure and 
certain, just as I might talk of going home 
to-night ; there was no perhaps with her. I 
can just remember her saying people might 
likely wonder to think of a poor woman like 
her having such a Home to go to; but, as 
Jesus had said it, she'd be wrong not to 
believe it" 

" I wonder how she knew that ?" mur- 
mured Bessie, looking straight out before her 
into the garden, and thinking ; " I suppose, 
though, she was very good." 

" Of course she was." 

" And then," continued Bessie, " that was 
why she knew it. You see, good people go 
there, and bad people don't" 

At this moment, Mrs. Westfalls voice was 
heard calling to the little girl, who rose at once 
and wished "Good night!" saying, as she 
took leave of her companion, "Youll be in 
good time to-morrow.'*" and adding softly, 
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" And Tve some white lilies in my own little 
garden saving for you to put on her grave." 

Allen also got up, took leave of the rest 
of the party, and walked slowly towards his 
home, the words repeating themselves over 
and over again in his mind, as was often the 
way in his case when anything struck him : — 
" In my Father's house are many mansions. 
If it were not so, I would have told you." 
Those old familiar words had awakened me- 
mories of long ago, which, in the pensive 
evening hour, came upon him with an un- 
usual force. It seemed as if he could almost 
see the pale face and drooping figure of his 
mother, as they brought her back to him like 
what he remembered her in her last illness, 
and hear her gentle voice repeating the verses 
she loved so well. 

Allen could not remember his father, who 
had died when he was a baby. Then his 
mother had supported herself and him by 
dress-making; and latterly they had both 
lived with her brother, the Uncle Watts of 
whom mention has been already made. In 
his hands Mrs. Galbraith, before her death, 
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placed a sum of money, to be employed in 
apprenticing her boy, when old enough, to his 
uncle's trade ; Mr. Watts promising, in the 
meantime, to take care of him as though he 
were his own son, a promise he had con- 
scientiously fulfilled. 

Things had seemed drdary after his mo- 
ther s death ; and, before very long, his uncle, 
who was a widower, had married again. The 
new Mrs. Watts had told Allen he need not 
trouble to call her "aunt" She was a stir- 
ring capable person, versed in domestic busi- 
ness, and managing all things in a saving 
spirit, which enabled her, as she often found 
occasion to remark, "to put by something 
against a rainy day, and be beholden to no 
one for gruel or medicine if she were ill." 
She was, moreover, an honest, upright woman, 
of respected character, and regular in the out- 
ward observance of her religious duties. But 
— ^and if we leave a blank, it is one Allen 
would very readily have filled up — other 
graces and virtues, by no means inconsistent 
with those already mentioned, were wanting ; 
and, while respected by some, she was loved 
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by very few, and, amongst those few, Allen, 
who could never imagine why his uncle mar- 
ried her, was not numbered. 

How often the lad found himself wishing 
that his mother had lived, picturing in his 
mind the difference she would have made in 
every part of his life, and longing, with a sort 
of intensity which he could not explain, for 
the motherly love and sympathy there was 
no one now to give. These thoughts all 
appertained to the graver side of his cha- 
racter, which was just beginning to develop ; 
the more childish side was still in force when 
he was with his old playfellows, the West- 
falls ; and, indeed, at all times, he was wont 
to banish serious reflections as speedily as 
might be, by throwing himself earnestly into 
the occupation or amusement of the moment 

On this Saturday evening, however, serious 
thoughts refused to be banished. Some of 
his mother's parting words had come back to 
him besides those of which he had told 
Bessie — earnest words, spoken shortly before 
she died, telling him that he too must have a 
place in the Father's house of many man- 
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sions ; that, amongst all the white-robed com- 
pany of Heaven, she was sure she could never 
forget the little boy she was leaving upon 
earth, but should look for his coming by and 
by; and that, though there would be diffi- 
culties and temptations on the way, there was 
a Friend able and willing to keep him from 
falling, and bring him safe at last Allen re- 
membered it all as if it had been yesterday, 
and how she had bidden him avoid bad com- 
pany, remember to keep the Sabbath-day holy, 
and never forget to pray to God night and 
morning, until by and by they should be to- 
gether once more in the Home where there 
would be no more partings. 

And at this point the question flashed all 
at once into Allen's mind quite clear and 
distinct, and as though it claimed an answer. 
Would it be so ? Was he indeed on his way 
to the House of many mansions ? W2A he 
any reason to think there was a place pre- 
pared for him ? 

He was quite at a loss for the true reply, 
though troubled with a sore misgiving as to 
what it might be. Bessie had said good 

4 
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people went there — ^and bad people didn't 
She must have meant very, very good people, 
like the ones in the Bible, and like his mother. 
But then he was not at all like them. Perhaps 
it might mean other people rather good, like 
— ^whom should he say — ^he paused to think of 
an illustration — like his uncle. Yes ; Uncle 
Watts never missed morning and evening 
chapel on Sundays ; he didn't have company 
like so many ; he was sober and industrious, 
and would have cut off his hand rather than 
have done an act of dishonesty. He had 
always looked after him (Allen), and had 
taken care he should have no stint of food or 
clothing. Yes, his uncle, though nothing to 
compare with his mother, Allen thought, 
might be classed among the good. He had 
erred in marrying Mrs. Watts, but for this, 
perhaps, he would not be held accountable ; 
marriage seemed like a sort of fate. But 
Mrs. Watts — no, she wasn't good ; he was 
quite sure she wasn't, for all her fine manage- 
ment; and in this opinion he was much 
strengthened by the sound of her voice at 
this moment, as he reached the house : — 
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" You're late back, and everything's cleared 
away long since. Your boots have got to be 
blacked and done now, please ; none of your 
loitering ways to-night If it wasn't for me, 
there'd be Sabbath-breaking soon enough ; it's 
one boy like another, all the world over." 

"Why should she begin by scolding?" 
Allen thought within himself; but he said 
nothing, not because to reply would have 
been wrong, but simply because he had learnt 
by experience that in all word encounters 
Mrs. Watts came off incomparably the win 
ner ; her position enabling her to stop dis- 
cussion at a moment favourable to herself, 
by a stem " I forbid another word ; " and 
Mrs. Watts expected, and enforced obedi- 
ence. So he put on his slippers in silence, 
and applied himself to his task, while his aunt 
commented in no very flattering terms upon 
his behaviour. 

"Sullen," she said, glancing sharply at 
him to see that the work was being properly 
done ; " sullen of course, which I said the 
moment I set eyes on you. John," says I, 
•* I don't want no telling that boy's sullen." 
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And without waiting for a reply, in much self- 
gratulation as to her quickness of perception^ 
Mrs. Watts went upstairs to lay out her hus- 
band's Sunday clothes. 

Sullen, indeed ! Allen reflected. Why, 
his quiet manner was grand in comparison 
with her harsh-speaking rudeness ; proud, 
odious, disagreeable person that she was. 
There could be no manner of doubt about 
hery at all events, and she wasn't good ; 
and she would never — no, never, he was 
quite sure of that — ^go up to where his mother 
was. It would be small heaven to anybody 
where she got in ! 

How about himself ? The question came 
again : he had not dismissed it in deciding 
about his uncle and Mrs. Watts. He pon- 
dered as he rubbed and polished, and came to 
his first conclusion at the same moment that 
he finished off" his first boot And that conclu- 
sion was to the effect that he was much nicer 
and better in every way than Mrs. Watts, 
and stood a far better chance than she did of 
future happiness. The blacking of his second 
boot kept pace with a further comparison of 
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himself with his uncle. ^And this comparison 
also was not unfavourable to his own self- 
esteem. His uncle did not, of course, now 
commit childish faults ; but no doubt he had in 
his time, when he was young, and very likely 
had not been different from other boys of his 
generation. On the whole, taking all things 
into consideration, he was inclined to the 
opinion that, for a boy, he (Allen) was quite 
as good as his uncle was for a man. And 
after arriving at this conviction, and at the 
polishing off of the second boot, he carried 
the pair upstairs, and proceeded to get ready 
for the night 

It was not his custom to read the Bible 
before going to bed ; but on the present 
occasion he reached one down from the shelf 
with a sort of sudden impulse, and looked 
long and fondly at his mother's handwriting 
on the title-page. Her name was there, and 
his father's ; and then his own, with the date 
of his birth. Underneath these, two passages 
of Scripture had been written at a later date. 
The first was John v. 24 : — " Verily, I say 
unto you, He that heareth My word, and be- 
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lieveth on Him that sent Me, hath everlasting 
life, and shall not come into condemnation ; 
but is passed from death unto life." The 
second, i John i. 9, 7 : — " If we confess our 
sins, He is faithful and just to forgive us our 
sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteous- 
ness The blood of Jesus Christ His Son 

cleanseth us from all sin." 

Allen turned from these to the 14th chap- 
ter of St. John, and found the well-remembered 
passage Bessie had repeated all underlined. It 
had been marked with a trembling hand ; but 
there was no tremble in the heart which had 
prompted the few words written at the foot 
of the page: — " Tve found Jesus, the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life ; henceforth this is 
true for me." There was a date added, but 
of a time twelve years back, before Allen 
could remember. 

He shut the book, put out his candle, and 
went to bed ; but, contrary to his custom, lay 
awake for what seemed to him a long time 
thinking. 

He was not quite at ease about himself. 
It was true that he had settled to his own 
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satisfaction that he was better than Mrs. 
Watts, and not inferior to his uncle in the 
matter of goodness. But that Bible had 
brought back recollections of his mother, of 
his mother's words, there was the record on 
its pages of her innermost, deepest feelings, 
and if being good enough to get to heaven 
meant anything approaching what his mother 
was, why, he was as far off from it as Mrs. 
Watts herself. 

First it occurred to him that perhaps it 
was her being ill and dying that made the 
difference. But then those words were 
written in her Bible long before ill health 
set in : besides, he could remember her strong 
and active during all his early childish days, 
and she was just the same then as during her 
long decline ; speaking of Jesus as her Saviour, 
and of Heaven as her Home, long before there 
was a notion of her dying sooner than other 
people of her age. She had always taught 
her child to say his prayers night and morn- 
ing, and had spoken to him when he did 
anything wrong of J esus being grieved. Allen 
remembered it all quite well, and habit had 
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become a second nature to him, so that he 
rarely forgot to utter a short morning and 
evening prayer. But then after all wcls this 
enough ? was this being " good " ? The last 
half hour before bedtime was still rankling 
in his mind. It was true that Mrs. Watts 
had been intensely provoking, but then had he 
been blameless ? He had indeed restrained his 
words, but had there not been hatred, malice, 
and all uncharitableness in his heart ? his 
thoughts would have made up an ample share 
in the angriest altercation, and those thoughts 
had been restrained from breaking into words 
only by the knowledge that it would be the 
worse for him if he spoke. No, he supposed 
he was not good. 

Still, if to be good meant never doing, 
saying, or even thinking, anything that was 
wrong, who was good ? He had come back 
to his original question, and was inclined to 
think that, in this sense, even Mr. Watts did 
not come up to the standard, and indeed he 
could not think of anybody that did, perhaps 
not even his mother, though she was different ; 
but then she was not here to explain things 
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to him, and Allen grew weary of thinking, 
and tried to persuade himself that at all 
events he was as good as others, and that if 
he strove to do his duty, and get on with his 
work, and by and by became a respectable 
tradesman, he should do as well as any one 
else in this world, and fare no worse than 
others in that which was to come. 

Sleep put an end to his reflections, and in 
his dreams his mother, clothed in white robes, 
seemed to him to be standing at the entrance 
of Hethering Hall, and beckoning to him to 
follow her in. They passed through the 
various rooms, and corridors, to the great 
drawing-room ; and then she stood in the bow- 
window, and, pointing from thence to the 
sunset clouds, said softly, " The real glory is 
still to come, the King of glory is drawing 
near, and the heavenly mansions." Then the 
iiving gold of the western sky appeared to 
grow more and more brilliant, and nearer and 
nearer came a radiant brightness that seemed 
to envelop everything ; his mother's white 
robe shone with a dazzling beauty, but his 
own dress was just what he had on the day 
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before, and a sudden dim recollection came 
over him of his waking perplexities ; he 
started with fear, and, with the words on his 
lips, " Oh ! mother, will they let me in ? " 
awoke to find a flood of sunshine was stream- 
ing in at his little window and bathing his 
pillow. It was Sunday morning, and he had 
slept on later than usual. 



CHAPTER IV. 

TALKING IT OVER WITH BESSIE. 

SUNDAY morning! with its chiming 
bells, its gathering groups of school 
children, its busy mustering of teachers, its 
quiet proclamation of rest in the houses of 
our labouring poor; how sweet and blessed 
are the associations which cling to all its 
familiar details in the hearts of countless num- 
bers of our English people ! 

Yet it cannot be denied that, among the 
ranks of the young especially, are to be found 
many to whom Sunday is by no means the 
best day in all the seven, but who, in the 
secret of their hearts, would be exceedingly 
glad could it be missed out of the calendar, 
and Mondays made to succeed Saturdays all 
the year round without other interruption 
than that of secular holidays. 

Of this number was Allen, but he did 
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not confide his private views on the sub- 
ject to any one, not even to his intimate 
friends Charlie and Bessie. For they liked 
Sundays ; Bessie especially, whose Sunday 
teaching furnished material for enjoyment 
that extended beyond school hours ; Charlie 
too, though with occasional drawbacks, in the 
shape of marks forfeited for talkativeness or 
imperfectly-learnt lessons. Then their home 
doings were pleasant; there was a country 
walk after afternoon school, a picture Bible in 
the evening, and interesting Sunday books 
from the library. If the elder children went 
to Church with their father, besides the glory 
of sitting up so much later than their usual 
bedtime, there was a supper of bread and 
cheese in prospect, the anticipation of which 
went far to counterbalance weariness during 
the sermon. So that, as has been said, the 
Westfalls liked Sundays, and could not have 
entered into Allen's feeling that even a com- 
mon week-day was pleasanter, with work as 
usual ; that Sunday was dull and disagree- 
able, and he always felt more tired at the end 
of it than at any other time. 
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Mr. Watts was of opinion that to keep a 
boy out of that mischief to which he was at 
all times, and under all circumstances, prone, 
it was necessary to have your eye upon him 
constantly; and, with an honest and earnest 
desire to do as well as he could by his orphan 
nephew, he acted consistently in his manage- 
ment of him upon this principle. He always 
took him with him on Sundays to both the 
Chapel services, and as he was employed to 
close the doors and perform some other func- 
tions at the Chapel, this involved staying to 
any after-meetings there might be, and filled 
up the greater part of the morning and after- 
noon. 

The remaining margin of time was 
generally spent in the little parlour, which, 
from its never being used on week-days, and 
containing, besides, all the possessions of the 
family intended for show, from the japanned 
tea-tray to the elaborate sampler which testi- 
fied to Mrs. Watts's powers with her needle, 
exercised a very solemnizing influence upon 
its occupants, producing a feeling of restraint 
and ceremony, which they never admitted to 
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themselves, but bore in silence, as a thing 
that had been and must be. 

Allen used to wonder whether if the 
things were sometimes moved it would make 
a difference : he had suggested that, instead of 
the best china being laid out on a shelf as for 
a tea-party that never came off, they should 
put it into use at their Sunday tea ; he had 
even ventured to attack the assortment of 
books, which, arranged in exact order of size 
one upon the other, made an ornamental 
pyramid, having for its base a large family 
Bible, and for its apex a diamond edition of 
the " Pilgrim's Progress." But these innova- 
tions were not regarded with favour by Mrs. 
Watts, and were suppressed. 

He could remember things being different 
in his mother's time, a much greater air of 
freedom and happiness prevailing; he won- 
dered whether it could be only that he had 
grown older and soberer since then, and so 
everything else seemed changed "i In those 
days he used to be sent to the infant-class 
at the Sunday-school ; his mother would call 
for him on her way to church, and there, 
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although the Service was long, he comforted 
himself when tired by nestling close up to her 
side, enjoying the singing, and watching all 
that went on, and thinking by-and-by it would 
be over, and he should be having his Sunday 
dinner, and then looking at the pictures in 
the Bible. In the afternoon, often, while his 
mother talked with Mr. Watts, he would be 
playing with the kitten, which he steadily 
maintained to be a Sunday toy, since God 
made it; or they sometimes took a long 
country walk among the lanes, and came 
home with their hands filled with wild flowers. 

In point of fact, Allen himself had changed 
as well as the circumstances of his lot He 
had outgrown the tastes of a little child, and 
he had not acquired any real enjoyment of 
those Sunday services and occupations to 
which, as a matter of habit and compulsion, 
he was obliged to devote the Sunday hours ; 
they were a weariness and a trouble to him, 
and he woke up happier than usual on Mon- 
days, because Monday morning was the most 
distant point possible from Sunday, 

The only exceptions to this rule were the 
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Sundays he was allowed to go to the West- 
falls. On the present occasion, consequently, 
it was with a brighter face than usual that, 
after dressing as quickly as possible, he 
appeared at the breakfast-table, and set out 
soon afterwards for the Chapel with Mr. 
Watts, who had to be there early. He was 
still in a somewhat thoughtful mood, and 
found himself wondering, as they passed the 
Church, what the difference between it and 
Chapel was, and why grown-up people went 
to either ; for, he thought, if they had only 
the honesty to say so, they probably would 
confess they did not like it Perhaps they 
did it to escape going to hell ; only then his 
mother was never afraid of hell, that he could 
remember, and he knew she liked going. Per- 
haps she liked it because she went to Church, 
and not to Chapel. 

" Uncle," he said, presently, as they went 
along, " what's the difference between Church 
and Chapel ? " 

" Not much that I know of herel' replied 
Mr. Watts, considering within himself for an 
answer. They pray from the Prayer-book at 
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Church, and there's more gentlefolks goes 
there than comes to Chapel." 

" There's not more difference than that ! " 
said Allen. " I thought somehow there was, 
and that it was a different kind of religion." 

" Not a different religion, as we have it 
here at Hethering," answered his uncle. " Fve 
been as much to Church as Chapel, and I've 
heard pretty much the same teaching from 
Mr. Harvey — ^him as was rector afore Mr. 
Anderson — as I've heard since from Mr. 
James; but then it ain't always the same. 
At Mapleden, now, they've broke out 
into all sorts of tomfooleries in the Church, 
more like a the^ztre than aught else, I'm 
told ; them as has seen it says it's nigh upon 
Popery." 

" And that is a different religion ?" said 
Allen. 

" Well, yes ; I'd not set my foot inside of a 
Church as set up for Popish Gunpowder Plot 
ways ; there's no knowing where they won't 
land you. But it all depends on where you 
are. Now I never knew which I liked best 
here, and belonged pretty much as well to one 

5 
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as to the other, until my wife wanted me to fix 
down to Chapel." 

" Mother went to Church ; I suppose she 
liked it best," pursued Allen, who had set his 
mind on finding out what he could about her 
tastes and feelings. 

" That was partways along of her having 
been in service at Mr. Harvey's, she got 
used to it," said Mr. Watts ; " but she didn't 
mind Chapel, and went with me sometimes in 
the evenings." 

" Then it couldn't have been the difference 
between Church and Chapel," Allen concluded 
in his own mind ; but he made no further 
remark^ for they had reached their destination 
by this time. Mr. Watts had his duties to 
attend to, and the boy had nothing for it but 
to sit in his accustomed corner, and watch the 
congregation assembling. First the few who 
always came early, and could take out their 
books, and settle their footstools, and make 
themselves generally at. home before the rest 
came in ; then the steady stream of the mass 
of the congregation, and the late-comers who 
always arrived. in a hurry after the Service 
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had begun ; then singing, reading, praying, 
preaching, each in its regular order; and 
Allen stood, and sat, and knelt through it all, 
with about the same interest in the proceed- 
ings that a deaf person might feel at a concert 
He felt outside it, and as if he had no concern 
in the business which had brought the people 
together ; it, was only as a matter of custom 
and necessity he was there at all, and he did 
not find any good came of it 

His thoughts were, however, more serious 
than usual ; some of the texts quoted, some of 
the remarks in the sermon, touched on the very 
subject that had been occupying his mind, and 
the question of the preceding day came back to 
him so powerfully that he broke through his 
natural reserve, and abruptly opened the sub- 
ject on his way home after Service, regardless 
of the unsympathetic presence of his aunt 

" Uncle, I suppose it's only good people 
that go to Heaven when they die ? " 

" Yes." 

" Then do people know whether they're^ — 
whether they're good or not ? ** 

" Why, yes, I suppose they do," replied 
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Mr. Watts; and a silence ensued, broken 
before Allen could think of what to say- 
next, by Mrs. Watts, who remarked — 

" Not every one, Fm sure : there never 
was such a one as you, for instance, for saying 
after youVe done a thing as you meant no 
harm, showing you didn't know no more the 
difference between good and evil than .that 
sparrow ! " and Mrs. Watts looked so sharply 
at the little bird which she had selected as the 
type of his ignorance, that Allen was quite 
glad to see it fly away. To resume the sub- 
ject was impossible, and he walked the rest of 
the way home in silence, nursing a private 
determination to have it out with the West- 
falls in the afternoon. Even Bessie, though 
so much younger, seemed to know more 
about it than he did. 

Once more, however, after the excellent 
Sunday dinner which, to do her justice, Mrs. 
Watts never failed to provide, he was tempted 
into questioning his uncle when they had 
settled down to books in the parlour, and 
Mrs. Watts had disappeared into the kitchen, 
so that the moment seemed propitious. 
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" Uncle, it says somewhere — I mean IVe 
read — it's faith makes the difference ; and 
faith's just believing — and now / believe it's 
all true what's said in the Bible; and yet 
I don't know — I'm quite sure, indeed, I'm not 
like " — what mother was, he was going to say 
— ^but Mrs. Watts reappeared just then, and 
having heard most of his remark, interposed 
with — 

" It's more than talk / like — ' Show me 
thy faith by thy works.' " 

"And it's an apostle who said that, if I 
remember right," said Mr. Watts, who was 
slow of speech, and considerably embarrassed 
by the theological difficulties which his nephew 
seemed bent on submitting to him. " * Show 
me thy faith by thy works.' That's true, very 
true." 

And the subject being thus happily dis- 
posed of, Mr. Watts went off into his after- 
noon doze, until the time for going again to 
Chapel, while Allen remained in the strip of 
garden attached to the house until half-past 
three, when he set out to join the Westfalls 
for the walk to the cemeter>\ 
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This Sunday afternoon walk was quite an 
institution at Hethering, since the old church- 
yard had been closed up, and many families 
had laid dear ones belonging to them in the 
quiet hill-side burying-place, about half-a-mile 
out of the town. And Mr. and Mrs. West- 
fall never took their own children to scatter 
flowers over the tiny grave in which Bessie's 
little sister had been laid, without inviting the 
orphan-boy — ^whose mother had been their 
friend — to accompany them. 

Bessie was on the watch for him on this 
occasion, and sprang to meet him as he ap- 
proached the gate, opening the basket she 
carried in her hand to show him the white 
lilies destined for his mother's grave. 

" And oh ! Allen," she began, as they 
started on their walk, " Sunday school was 
all about Hethering Hall this afternoon ; 
Teacher had seen it, too ; and I told her about 
our sitting in the tree and looking at it, and 
that you said I should have a white pony, and 
about Charlie's getting shut up." 

Bessie's description was certainly sug- 
gestive of a very lively and conversational 
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class, and Allen replied wonderingly, that he 
had thought before teachers only taught 
out of the Bible; but their teachers seemed 
to talk about all sorts of amusing things 
besides. 

Thereupon Bessie felt called upon to 
explain in detail the various steps by which 
she had been led to the disclosures before 
mentioned concerning the white pony, and 
Allen's aspirations, and Charlie's imprison- 
ment ; a narration in which Charlie took as 
lively an interest as Allen, not having had a 
word with his sister since they had both been 
dismissed from school. 

" You see," pursued Bessie, " our verses 
that we had to repeat were the same you 
heard me last night, Allen ; and Teacher 
always explains them in the afternoon. And 
you know there's that piece about 'many 
mansions ' ; and Teacher asked whether we 
knew what a mansion was. And Polly 
Lister looked at me, and laughed, and 
said, ' Teacher, Bessie knows ' — because I 
had told her before school began about yes- 
terday;" 
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" Mn Wilfred Anderson asked our class 
just the same," put in Charlie ; " and I said, 
*a big house.'" 

" Well, then," continued Bessie, " Teacher 
asked me what I knew? And I said I 
thought it meant a beautiful large house, with 
gardens and things, because that was what it 
said on the board outside Hethering Hall, 
and that was called a mansion. And then 
Miss Anderson said she had been looking 
at the board too yesterday — that very same 
board — ^and that it had made her think of the 
verses that some little girls she knew of — 
that was us — were going to repeat to her the 
next day. And she asked me if I had ever 
been in near enough to see the house ? So I 
told her about our all going there yesterday, 
and being let in, and our sitting in the tree ; 
and that was the very time she must have 
passed along the lane, for she saw the gentle- 
man drive in with the little boy and girl — 
he's a friend of hers, that is thinking of taking 
the place." 

" Well, and did you ask her what we were 
' "^king about yesterday ?" said Allen ; " whe- 
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ther the houses are biggest in Heaven, and not 
the mansions ?" 

" Tm coming to that in a minute, but 
there's more first Miss Anderson seemed as 
if she had just found out all we were think- 
ing; for she said, perhaps some boys and 
girls standing in the lane might read the 
board, and be thinking, 'Oh, what a happy 
thing it must be to live in such a beautiful 
place!' And she seemed to remember all it 
said on the board about the mansion, and the 
rooms, and the gardens ; and she asked me if 
we had thought that ? and it was then I told 
her we had, and that we had sat up in the 
tree talking of it, and I had thought I should 
like to be a young lady, but you had said 
you would rather be a grown-up gentle- 
man; and it was then I told her about the 
pony." 

" You needn't have told her what I said," 
observed Allen, colouring. 

" Oh, she didn't mind," replied Bessie, to 
whom it did not occur at the moment it was 
rather a question of Allen's minding. " She 
said she had felt just the same when she was 
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a little girl, and her home was in a great 
town, and she went out sometimes to see 
some cousins, who lived in a pretty place in 
the country called Beecham. It was like 
Hethering Hall, and they had gardens of 
their own, and a swing, and an arbour with 
roses growing over it, and two ponies — one 
a Shetland, not much bigger than a New- 
foundland dog; and it put its head in at 
the arbour door, and eat bread out of their 
hands." 

" What a jolly place !" interposed Charlie. 
" I know rd like to have been there." 

" And one time she had been staying on 
a visit there, she felt quite cross when she got 
home," continued Bessie, " and she went up 
to her room, and cried, and wished she might 
have things like her cousins, and felt very 
discontented because she hadn't" 

" Does your teacher tell you stories like 
this always ?" asked Allen. " It must be 
very nice. Td like to go to Sunday-school 
too, I know — at least, if the boys' school is 
like the girls'." 

"Our teachers are very jolly too," said 
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Charlie. " I like Mr. Wilfred Anderson the 
best, though ; he's taking our class just now, 
whilst our teacher is away." 

"And did he tell you about Hethering 
Hall?" asked Bessie. 

"Yes; he told us it belonged to a boy 
only ten years old," replied her brother ; " he 
won't be able to live there until he's twenty- 
one, but it's his all the same. He's at a big 
school now with lots of other boys, but every- 
thing will be kept for him, and he'll be much 
richer by and by than if he had it now, Mr. 
Wilfred Anderson said." 

" Fancy, only ten years old, and all 
that belonging to him," murmured Allen. 
" Though, after all, it's not much good to him, 
except that he thinks about it, and knows it's 
Jiis." 

" Oh, and then he's got plenty of pocket- 
money, and sometimes great hampers of fruit 
sent to him. He's got all he wants for a 
boy," explained Charlie, who had questioned 
his teacher closely on this point 

" And so your teacher cried because she 
didn't live in a place like Hethering Hall } 
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Well, at least, we didn't do that," observed 
Allen. 

" Yes, but then she wasn't grown-up like 
she is now; and they hadn't even the least 
bit of a garden," replied Bessie, whose affec- 
tion for her teacher made her anxious that 
every extenuating circumstance should be 
grasped by her hearers. " And she didn't 
cry much, only just a little ; because the door 
opened, and her sister, who was three whole 
years older than she was, came in." 

"Did she tell of her?" inquired Charlie, 
eagerly. He was always keen to hear about 
other children's scrapes. 

" No, I think she didn't," answered Bessie, 
" but she saw Teacher wasn't happy, and asked 
her why ? And then she told her, for they 
loved each other very much, and slept in two 
little white beds with curtains over them like 
tents, side by side." 

" Well, Bessie, and what did the sister 
say ? " asked Allen. 

" I don't think I can remember to tell you 
just like the rest of it," said Bessie, pausing 
to think ; " it was something like this : she 
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said she — the sister, you know — had got a 
place even more beautiful than Beecham, and 
things there that would be better even than 
the swing and the ponies, and that whenever 
she wanted things like that, she thought 
about this beautiful place, and then that made 
her happy. And then Teacher guessed by 
her voice she meant Heaven, and got quite 
frightened like, and asked if she were ill, 
because she thought only people who were 
going to die, like the good children in books, 
talked of Heaven like that; but she didn't 
think Heaven would be at all as nice as 
Beecham, and it didn't make her at all happy 
to think of it" 

" Just fancy her saying all that ! " exclaimed 
Charlie, " now IVe thought it ever so many 
times, there wouldn't be any fun, and Td rather 
not go there except just to get away from hell, 
only I thought it would be wicked to say so." 

" Was her sister ill ? " said Allen. 

" Not a bit," replied Bessie ; "she laughed 
at the question, and said she was as well 
as possible. And then she told her to think 
of all the pleasantest days she had ever had 
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in her life ; and then Teacher asked us which 
were our happiest days, and I said the school- 
treat, and Polly Lister said, 'going to her 
aunt in the country, and riding a donkey 
about the farm ; ' Teacher thought going to 
Beecham quite her pleasantest, and told her 
sister so. And then her sister — she's Mrs. 
Merrivale now, and I've seen her — told her 
if she could fancy all the pleasures of the 
pleasantest days put together and then never 
coming to an end, like things do in an even- 
ing when you've enjoyed them all the day, 
but going on always, only far happier than we 
can understand now, and we couldn't fancy 
how happy Heaven would be." 

They had reached a pretty copse by this 
time, and a rush up the bank and a rapid 
gathering of wild flowers made a break in the 
conversation. Allen, however, resumed it 
when they had got into the open field-path 
once more. 

" Bessie, how did Mrs. Merrivale know 
she had a place in Heaven ? " 

" Teacher asked her sister that very ques- 
tion," replied Bessie, " and her sister opened 
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the Bible, and showed her those same verses 
we repeated about the many mansions, and 
where it says, * I go to prepare a place for 
you* and showed her from another place it 
was true for all that really belonged to Jesus." 

" r suppose then Mrs. Merrivale's like our 
Mn Wilfred," remarked Charlie ; " he spoke 
up quite certain like abput its being all right 
and square for him." 

" But what / want to know," said Allen, 
"is, how Mrs. Merrivale knew she belonged 
to Jesus ; you haven't told me that yet, Bessie." 

" It was like this," answered Bessie, trying 
conscientiously to remember every word, of 
what her teacher had said. " Mrs* Merrivale 
told her that Jesus had promised never to 
turn away any one that wanted to be savied by 
Him, He had said, * Him that cometk to Me 
I will in no wise cast out,' and as . she had, 
come to Him with her whole heart, it was 
right to believe that she did belong to Him." 

" Miss Anderson wasn't good then ; that's 
a comfort," said Charlie. " I alws^ys like to 
know of grown-up people haying beepi naughty 
-when they were young." 
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" I'm sure Teacher wasn't naughty," said 
Bessie ; " she wasn't the same as Mrs. Merri- 
vale, but she was afterwards. Her sister's 
talk made her think a deal more about Heaven 
and about what made the difference : she 
had never then really asked Jesus to be her 
Saviour, and take her for His child — not more 
than saying her prayers regular ; while Mrs. 
Merrivale had, and always seemed to know 
she belonged to Jesus as much as, in another 
way, she belonged to her papa." 

" But she said her prayers," interposed 
Allen, " like we all do ; and, I suppose, asked 
that God would forgive her sins." 

"Yes, she had said her prayers before, 
but not, somehow, like Mrs. Merrivale : just 
because she had to, I suppose ; but she didn't 
expect any good to come of it, unless, per- 
haps, being forgiven for anything particularly 
naughty she had just done." 

"And what more would she have ?" 

" Oh, a great deal more than that ; because, 
you see, she never knew whether she was a 
child of God or not Some days, when she 
behaved well, she thought perhaps she was ; 
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and some days she was cross, and then she 
thought she wasn't But, oh, Allen, I am so 
tired of remembering every word like you 
want me to, and I can't tell this part as well 
as the story." 

Bessie's patience was well nigh exhausted. 
She had a capital memory, and had narrated, 
almost in her teacher's words, a great deal of 
what had been said at the Sunday-school ; 
but Allen was bent upon just that last part 
which she was inclined to abandon through 
befng really tired of the subject. He tried 
coaxing. 

" I'm sure you've told it all beautifully, Bes- 
sie, but do just finish about Miss Anderson ; 
did she get like Mrs. Merrivale, and how ?" 

" Yes, she did," replied Bessie, encouraged 
by this little piece of flattery ; " and that was 
the last verse we had." 

" The last verse you had !" 

" Well, you know," explained the little 

girl, "the last bit of what we repeated was 

about Thomas, who said, * How can we know 

the way ?' and Miss Anderson said that was 

like her when she wanted to be a qhild of 

6 
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God. Then her sister told her, if we want to 
go to a place we take the road that leads 
there ; and if we wanted to be the children 
of God, Jesus was the Way, because He had 
taken the punishment instead of us, and so 
could give us forgiveness at once when we 
really wanted to belong to Him. And she 
did like that herself" 

" But, then, how did she come to Jesus ?'' 
inquired Allen. 

" Why, Allen, how you do keep on asking,'* 
said Bessie, once again losing patience ; '" I 
told you---at least, I thought I did — that Miss 
Anderson says it*s just the same as if we saw 
Jesus when we pray to Him and really believe 
He hears us ; and if we ask Him with all our 
hearts — meaning it — to have our sins taken 
off us, and be amongst His children. He does 
it : and that is just like taking the road to 
Hethering Hall when you want to go there." 

"It seems simple enough like that," Allen 
thought to himself, while he stopped to gather 
some flowers as a reward for his little com- 
panion's good nature, " if one could only get 
it right for one's self" 
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Instinctively the children hushed their 
voices and quieted their paces as they reached 
the cemetery, and threaded their way among 
the grassy mounds and white gravestones 
until they stood where Bessie's little sister 
had been laid a year before. Even the most 
unobservant must have been struck by the 
contrast between death and life that was every- 
where apparent A lilac in full blossom was 
hanging over the little one's grave ; a young 
chesnut-tree in fresh spring foliage was just 
beyond ; the beds of flowers were gay with 
colours, and the birds were singing in the old 
elms overhead. But for the gravestones, on 
which the afternoon sun was shining down, 
making their new whiteness conspicuous, the 
burying-place had all the appearance of a 
beautiful garden. 

"Sissy down there," said little Arthur, 
who had tight hold of Mr. Westfall's hand, 
pointing to the grave. "Won't she never 
come up again ? " 

"Yes, little Arthur," replied his father, 
softly, "she'll come again some day;" and 
while the child took up and repeated his 
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words he turned to his wife, and to Allen who 
was at her side, and said, " I've sometimes 
felt it hard to believe it about all those we lay 
in the grave, that it's only like seeds that are 
sown ; but on a spring day like this I think 
it would be hardest not to believe." 

" Has Sissy gone to Heaven ? " asked 
Harry, next older than Arthur. 

" Oh yes, Harry ; all little babies do," 
replied Mrs. Westfall ; " and so, too, has your 
dear mother, Allen," she added, turning re- 
verently to the grassy mound adjoining, on 
which Bessie's white lilies were being scat- 
tered ; "if there was ever a blessed saint, it 
was your mother." 

There was a choking in Allen's throat 
when he tried to answer, and he turned aside 
that the two big tears which had found their 
way into his eyes might not be perceived. 
When he had recovered his voice, it was to 
Bessie that he spoke. 

" Oh, Bessie, I'd give all I have in the 
whole world to know for sure and certain that 
there's a place for me in the * house of many 
mansions.'" 
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And I think Bessie's answer was not far 
wrong when she said — " Tm sure, Allen, 
Teacher would say, if you really want it youVe 
certain to get it, like she did. You can try 
the same way." 

Bessie's further determination, on the first 
possible opportunity, to open the matter fully 
to her teacher, was expressed in so low a 
voice that Allen did not hear it, or it is 
exceedingly possible that his shyness would 
have prevailed over his anxiety, and he would 
have insisted on the child's keeping what he 
had said to herself. 



CHAPTER V. 

MR. WILFRED ANDERSON. 

" " I "HERE was a message sent down 

X while you were out, that something 
wants doing up at the Rectory," said Mrs. 
Watts to her husband, about ten days later, 
when he came in with Allen for his dinner. 

" A heavy job ? " inquired Mr. Watts 
briefly, applying himself to the business of 
his knife and fork as one determined to make 
the most of his time. 

" Not particular, I should say," replied 
his wife ; " it*s about some book-shelves : only 
they want seeing after this afternoon, because 
the young gentleman^s at home, and wished 
to give his own orders.* 

" That's the one from Oxford, I suppose," 
observed Mr. Watts. " IVe seen him about 
with the young ladies two or three times." 
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" Mr. Wilfred Anderson ! " exclaimed 
Allen, eagerly. 

" Why, what should you know about 
him ? " asked Mrs. Watts, turning quickly on 
the boy. 

" Charlie Westfall told me about him last 
week. He had been teaching him at the 
Sunday school." 

" Well, if he*s the Westfalls' teacher, he's 
not yours," returned Mrs. Watts. " As I 
says when the District called, and made men- 
tion of Mr. Anderson's having asked her to, 
weVe Chapel folks, and don't make no pre- 
tences like some other people I could tell her 
of; and didn't want the traxes, and wished 
her good-morning : and she returned * good- 
morning* quite civil, and called again next 
week ; and I says the same thing, and «he 
didn't come again." 

" No wonder," thought Allen, to whom it 
was a mystery past explaining, that she should 
have ever come near the place the second 
time. 

" He's given me two or three very hand- 
some jobs, and paid for them ready money, 
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too/' remarked Mr. Watts ; " which is what 
every one don't do in these times. There's 
not a one in Hethering has got a word to say 
against him. He's a downright good gentle- 



man." 



" Oh ! I've not got anything to say against 
him," said the wife ; " only business is busi- 
ness, and he needn't come talking here. I've 
been in the back yard and not heard him 
knock each time he's been down the street. 
He left word with Mrs. Tincome next door 
he'd called, and I told her we'd a bit laid by 
in the savings' bank, and there's your benefit 
club, and I've put in for my funeral ever since 
I was a child, so that it's a mere nothing to 
pay now ; and we needn't be beholden to 
any one if even times were harder than they 
are." She might have added that these very 
conclusive reasons for avoiding the acquain- 
tance of the Rector had been fully reported 
to him by the obliging neighbour before- 
mentioned, but with this fact she was unac- 
quainted. 

" They've been nigh upon two years at 
the Rector)' now," observed Mr. Watts. "It 
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scarcely seems so long till one comes to think 
of it" 

" Just two years," answered Mrs. Watts ; 
" I remember I was close on my spring 
cleaning when the District called." 

" Uncle, it must be nice at Sunday school," 
observed Allen, in whose mind the mention of 
Mr. Wilfred Anderson had recalled the talk 
with the Westfalls the Sunday week pre- 
viously. " I wish I went there too ; Charlie 
says there are plenty of boys as big as me 
goes. You know I used to once when I was 
quite little, only then I belonged to the infant 
class." 

A soft expression came over Mr. Watts's 
face when the boy mentioned the days gone 
by. " IVe meant to do the best I could for 
you, Allen," he said kindly, " but Tve known 
a deal of harm come to young chaps like you 
along of mixing with others — more harm 
than they've ever got good at school. I paid 
a shilling a week all along for you to Mr. 
Townsend, rather than send you to the 
national school. IVe wanted you to grow up 
God-fearing and steady." 
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" That's my way of thinking, too," re- 
marked Mrs. Watts in a decided voice : " it's 
the same with all boys — out of sight one 
moment and in mischief the next — which I 
rather think you'd best not ask your uncle 
again on that matter." 

Allen made up his mind, at all events, not 
to mention it in her presence again, and 
shortly afterwards his uncle bade him collect 
the tools and follow him up to the Rectory, 
as book-shelves might have to be done on the 
spot, and it was best to be ready if they 
wished them done at once. 

They were not long in reaching the Rec- 
tory door, and the page-boy Robert conducted 
them immediately to Mr. Wilfred Anderson's 
room — half bedroom, half study — a very 
pleasant sort of place in the western wing 
of the building, which ran out into various 
shapes and developments, according with the 
architectural tastes of past generations of 
rectors. Allen wondered how much of the 
day the boy Robert must spend in losing him- 
self and how much in finding himself again, 
they went through so many passages, and up 
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and down so many small flights of stairs on 
their way. Mr. Wilfred Anderson was sitting 
at his writing-table by the window when they 
were ushered in. He looked very busy with 
his books and papers, while the double row of 
well-bound volumes ranged on the floor for 
want of better accommodation, sufficiently in- 
dicated why he was in a hurry for his shelves. 

The exact business was soon explained. 
Mr. Anderson thought that a book-case lean- 
ing up against the wall, which had come from 
his college rooms, might, with a little altera- 
tion, be accommodated to a recess in the wall, 
now occupied by partitions which must be re- 
moved. Could Mr. Watts undertake it ? and 
how soon could the work be accomplished ? 

The matter being thus stated, Mr. Watts 
went through some very elaborate calcula- 
tions and measurements ; counted up various 
items on his fingers ; and finally announced 
that, if Allen might stay, and at once remove 
the fixtures, he would carry off the book-case 
to the workshop, and was safe to promise the 
job for the next evening. 

Mr. Wilfred Anderson seemed quite satis- 
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fied with this arrangement; and, when Mr. 
Watts had gone, he caused a great dusting- 
sheet to be spread over the floor for Allen's 
accommodation, ascertained that he clearly 
understood what he had to do, and then sub- 
sided into his work at the writing-table, while 
the boy entered on the straightforward task 
of unscrewing the partitions. 

And the western sunshine streamed in at 
the open windows, which Were fringed with 
creepers ; and the soft breeze made rustlings 
amongst the papers, and came in pleasant 
little gusts to cool Allen at his work. And as 
the time went on, it would have been hard to 
decide which of the two workers was most 
busily occupied, the lad with his tools, or the 
young man — ^who had a wonderful power of 
concentrated thought and superiority to inter- 
ruption — with his pen. 

Mr. Anderson had passed through a bril- 
liant college career, and was shortly about 
to be ordained on his Fellowship, when he 
meant to settle down at once to help his father 
as Curate. It was in preparation for his Ordi- 
nation that he was busy now ; and there was 
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much grave earnestness in his face as his 
hand moved rapidly, and he filled sheet after 
sheet with close lines of writing. Allen won- 
dered what it was all about, as he glanced at 
him over his shoulder now and then. Some- 
thing very learned and clever, no doubt, for 
what must there be in a person's head before 
they can keep on like that, and apparently 
without ever being at a loss how to spell a 
word ! Indeed, as the quiet part of the car- 
pentry came to an end, and, if the work were 
to be done at all, hammering must begin, he 
grew quite uncomfortable at the disturbance 
he would make ; and, after waiting irreso- 
lutely for a moment, decided it would, at all 
events, be better to give notice of the coming 
interruption. 

" Please, sir," he began, hesitatingly, " IVe 
got to the hammering now." 

"Well?" 

" And I thought maybe Td be disturbing 
you. 

" Never mind, my boy ; hammer away," 
said Mr. Anderson. " You'll get done all the 
faster. " 
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And thereupon Allen set to work with 
such vigour, and produced such a series of 
resounding blows, that he heard nothing else, 
and had been hammering on for some time 
before he became aware that a silent spec- 
tator, in the person of little Mary, the youngest 
of the Rectory children, was standing behind 
him, watching his proceedings with acute in- 
terest 

" Ah ! Mary," he heard the brother say- 
ing, playfully, during a momentary pause ; " I 
see what has given me the honour of a visit 
You heard there was something going on, 
and you wanted to know all about it" 

And the next time Allen looked round, 
Mr. Anderson had risen from his desk, and 
had taken his little sister up in his arms, and 
was explaining to her the use of the various 
tools. 

" And whaf s that. Brother Wi'fred ?" 

" The great big hammer for driving in 
nails, and that would hurt little Mary very 
much to play with — ^as I know she is wishing 
to do at this very minute." 

" And that ?" 
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" The saw, which goes * cut-cut, cut-cut,' 
until it cuts through the pieces of wood as 
cleverly as the knife cuts up Mary's bread and 
butter." 

" And that big boy, what's his name ?" 
pursued the little damsel, whose notions of 
catechetical instruction were founded upon 
the principle— not generally admitted— that 
children should ask the questions, and grown- 
up people answer them. 

The big boy in question gave one merry 
look round, and then, colouring to the roots 
of his hair, hammered away with renewed 
energy ; whilst Mr. Anderson replied, laugh- 
ingly— 

" I don't know his name. Supposing you 
ask himself?" 

" What's your name, big boy ?" promptly 
demanded the little questioner, pulling his 
sleeve from behind to make him attend. The 
reply, which came in a low voice, was re- 
peated in her silver treble: — "'Alien,' he 
says his name is ; * Allen Galbraith.' " 

"And a little girl whose name is Mary 
Anderson," said her brother, kindly, as he 
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put her down, " has by this time asked all the 
questions she is going to have answered, and 
shall run away for the present, and ask nurse 
to let her see the shelves being put up to- 
morrow." 

"Allen Galbraith!" repeated Mr. Ander- 
son soon after, when the boy had finished his 
task, and was preparing to leave ; " I seem 
to know your name, my boy, though I scarcely 
know how. Do you belong to the school — 
the Sunday school, I mean ?" 

" No, sir," replied Allen ; " we're Chapel 
folks, so I don't go to your school — leastways, 
not since I was very little, and was in the 
infant class." 

" At which time," said Mr. Anderson, " I 
must have been a schoolboy at Rugby, and 
could have known nothing about you ; and 
yet it was certainly in some connection with 
the schools that your name sounded familiar. " 

** IVe wanted to go of late," remarked 
Allen, shyly, not with any intention of throw- 
ing a light upon the subject, but simply be- 
cause Mr. Anderson's kind manner invited 
his confidence ; " but, when I asked uncle, he 
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didn't seem to want it Charlie and Bessie 
Westfall, they go, and had told me about it" 

" Ah ! I remember all about it now," ex- 
claimed Mr. Anderson, to whom the mention 
of the Westfalls had supplied the missing link 
in his recollection. " Then you're the Allen " 
(the words came slowly and earnestly now), 
" who wants to know for sure and certain that 
there's a place preparing for you in the 
Father's House of many mansions ? Is it so, 
my boy ?" 

Had Allen been called upon, as a matter 
of evidence, to testify concerning himself that 
he was awake and in his right senses, I 
question whether, at that moment, he would 
have been prepared to make the assertion, so 
utterly was he taken by surprise. Nor was 
his reply, except by inference, an answer to 
the question ; as all he could think of say- 
ing was to the effect, " that he wondered how 
ever Mr. Anderson had heard about him." 

Mr. Anderson, however, chose to consider 
this as an admission that he was the Allen, 
and proceeded to ask whether, his work being 
done, he could stay aiid have a little talk } 

7 
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Now, as Mr. Watts had told his nephew 
that it would not be worth his while to begin 
any other work that afternoon, and there was 
a good half-hour to spare before tea, Allen had 
no hesitation in saying he might stop ; and 
soon he found himself seated at the writing- 
table near his new friend, talking to him al- 
most as freely as if he had been in his class 
for years. 

For it so happened that the very first 
question Charlie's teacher asked opened the 
flood-gates of the orphan boy s heart, and led 
to the recital of all that the reader already 
knows concerning his mother, and the Bible 
with her name and writing in it, and her 
prayer that her boy would meet her in Heaven ; 
and then to the confession that, though he 
wanted to go there, and seemed to have been 
told as much as other people thought enough, 
he was always thinking of late that he was 
somehow not in the right way. He supposed 
it was because he wasn't good enough, and 
he wanted to get better, only Mrs. Watts was 
that aggravating, she seemed to come between 
him and good things. He thought there was 
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a fairer chance for everybody else that didn't 
live with her. 

" Why do you think people that are not 
good can't go to Heaven ?" asked Mr. Ander 
son at last 

" Doesn't it say so in the Bible, sir?" re- 
plied Allen, fumbling in his mind to bring out 
a text, but unsuccessfully. 

"Well — yes, it does say so," said Mr. 
Anderson, "and in a great many places. 
Here is one, Rom. iii. 23 : *A11 have sinned 
and come short of the glory of God.' And 
there is another passage in Rev. xxi. 2 7, which, 
speaking of the Heavenly Jerusalem, says : 
* And there shall in no wise enter into it any- 
thing that defileth, neither whatsoever worketh 
abomination, or maketh a lie : but they which 
are written in the Lamb's book of life.' And 
you shall find me yet one more," continued 
Mr. Anderson, handing Allen a Bible, "in 
John v., the 28th and 29th verses : * Marvel 
not at this : for the hour is coming in the 
which all that are in the graves shall hear His 
voice, and shall come forth ; they that have 
done good, unto the resurrection of life ; and 
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they that have done evil, unto the resurrec- 
tion of damnation/ You see, we have found 
enough already — and there are a great many 
more passages — to show that you are quite 
right in your notion that the wicked cannot 
get into Heaven." 

Allen sighed. " Yes, I knew those verses 
when you read them, sir. IVe heard them 
scores of times, though I could not call them 
to mind just at the moment." 

" Well, then, Allen, as you want to go to 
Heaven, have you tried to be good ?" 

" Yes, sir," replied the boy, timidly, " ever 
so often." There was a moment's hesitation, 
and a scarlet flush spread over his face as, 
apparently making up his mind to speak with- 
out reserve, he proceeded : " There was one 
day in particular, a long time ago, that Charlie, 
and Bessie, and me had been talking about 
it; and we settled wed try and spend one 
day without doing the least little thing that 
was wrong. Bessie had repeated, * It is a 
sin to steal a pin ;' and we thought we'd try 
not even to do anything so bad as that We 
got on pretty well for about an hour or so ; 
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and then, quite by accident, when we were 
playing, Charlie broke the arm of Bessie's 
doll. It was almost new, and her favourite 
doll ; and so Bessie bejan to cry, and said 
Charlie was very careless — ^which I think he 
was ; and he got angry then, and said what a 
nice temper Bessie was in, and that was the 
way some people kept to being good. And 
then I said something cross to him ; and so 
we ended in having a regular quarrel, and it 
wasn't even so good a day as usual.'' 

" Supposing you had been successful that 
day," said Mr. Anderson, " and you had not 
done anything wrong ; should you have lain 
down at night feeling that at last you could 
be sure of getting to Heaven ?" 

" No, sir ; that's what we said afterwards. 
Supposing we had kept on for ever so long, 
and then did something sinful, we'd be as 
badly off as ever; and Charlie, he said he 
thought quite le best way was to wait for 
the last moment before we died, ' and then 
say, * Lord, have mercy upon me,' because 
there wouldn't be time to do anything wrong 
after that" 
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"And did you think the same as 
Charlie ?" 

" Not quite, sir, because I can remember 
mother, and how happy she was ; and it's 
that which set me on thinking maybe it was 
Church made the difference, only I asked 
uncle, and he said mother went to Chapel 
with him 'times, and used to like what she 
heard there as much as what she heard at 
Church." 

"What would become of Charlie's plan 
supposing a person were to die suddenly ?" 
suggested Mr. Anderson. " I was out on the 
river at Oxford the other day ; a boat passed 
by me, and I was shocked to see that it con- 
tained the dead body of a young man whom 
I had known quite well, and had spoken to 
a couple of hours before. He had been row- 
ing under some trees that hung over the 
water, and, when moving at a rapid pace, had 
struck his head against a branch. Apparently 
the blow stunned him, for he fell sideways, 
and upset the boat, and sank instantly. The 
people who saw the accident did their utmost, 
but when they recovered the body all life was 
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gone. I believe the poor young fellow was 
prepared; but what if he had trusted to 
Charlie's plan ?" 

" It would have been of no use to him," 
replied Allen, seriously. " Fve always thought 
myself it would be a risk like to leave it that 
way to the last moment Do you think, per- 
haps, sir, people who are rather good, and try 
to do the best they can, get right at last ?" 

It was a suggestion made more because 
the boy could see no other way out of the 
difficulty, than because he felt such a solution 
satisfactory. 

Mr. Anderson replied by opening the 
Bible at James ii. 10, and reading slowly : — 
" Whosoever shall keep the whole law, and 
yet offend in one point, he is guilty of all." 
Then, turning to Gal. iii. 10, read also : — 
" Cursed is every one that continueth not in 
all things which are written in the book of the 
law to do them." " You see, Allen, if we are 
to get to Heaven by being good, ours must be 
a perfect goodness. Our Lord Jesus Christ 
Himself summed up the law in these pre- 
cepts : * Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
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with all thy heart, arid with all thy soul, and 
with all thy strength, and with all thy mind, 
and thy neighbour as thyself.' If we fall 
short of this standard ; if we have, at any 
time in our whole lives, fallen short of this 
standard ; if we have not always loved God 
with our whole heart and mind ; if we have 
not always cared for all other persons as much 
as for ourselves, we cannot by any possibility 
get fit for Heaven by being good, however 
much we may try." 

" Then it's of no use trying to be good," 
sighed Allen. " Well, it's always seemed to 
me Fve fallen back just as much when I've 
tried as when I haven't, and it's best to know 



it at once." 



" And, you see," remarked Mr. Anderson, 
" even if you were to succeed in being good 
from this day, you couldn't undo the past ; 
there are all the wrong things you ever did 
behind the good part of your life." 

Allen felt this did not place things in 
a more cheerful light; but, thinking Mr. 
Anderson had finished what he meant to say, 
with some disappointment in his heart that 
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nothing more had come of the conversation, 
was preparing to pick up his tools and go. 
His new friend, however, stopped him. 

" Stay, my boy," he said, kindly ; " I have 
better news for you than you seem to think. 
Though I have made you see you can never 
get to Heaven by your own efforts to be good, 
there is another way by which, I trust, before 
very long, you will have found what you 
want You have heard of Jesus, Allen ? I 
am not speaking to one who is ignorant of 
the Bible. I can see you know His history — 
how He left His Father^s courts on high, and 
came down to earth as an infant child ; how 
He lived a life of privation and want, of 
temptation and trial, without once yielding to 
sin ; and, after this life of perfect holiness, 
died a shameful death which He did not 
deserve. You have often, I daresay, heard 
why He died r 

" To save sinners," was Allen's prompt 
reply. 

" But why should Christ die to save sin- 
ners ? When there is a house on fire, and 
some one inside is in danger of perishing, a 
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brave man will hasten to save that person if 
he can ; but he saves by his exertions. So, 
too, if there is any one drowning, the by- 
standers will do all they can to save him ; 
their active efforts are the means of rescuing 
him. When sinners are in danger of perish- 
ing in hell, why should Christ die to save 
them r 

Allen thought a moment, but could not 
find an answer ; so Mr. Anderson resumed — 

" I will show you the answer in Heb. ix. 
22: ' Without -shedding of blood is no re- 
mission.' You see, Allen, God's Word had 
said that death should be the punishment 
of sin." 

** Why couldn't God forgive without that?" 
asked Allen, hastily ; " free and open-handed 
like ?" 

" God is JTist, as well as good, Allen. 
Now, you know that, even in earthly matters, 
we think a great deal of justice. Our magis- 
trate, Mr. Gibson, would not be respected as 
he is if, when a prisoner was brought before 
him, he were to say, 'Well, it is quite true 
the man did break into a house, and steal a 
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good deal of property ; but then, poor fellow, 
he really was badly off, and he didn't like 
work ; so we must not be hard upon him. 
Let the prisoner be set free;' and so on 
through all the cases brought before him, 
treating innocent and guilty alike. Thieves 
and rogues would call him soft and good- 
natured ; but honest men would say he was 
not fit for his office — he was not just — crime 
would spread if this went on — Mr. Gibson 
must change his ways, or give up his post 
Now, Allen, we are told in the Bible that 
God is a just God ; He cannot pass over sin 
— ^and we know so little, we cannot tell what 
the consequences might not have been, if sin 
had been passed over without punishment ; 
but yet He loved the sinner, and, when no 
other way could be found by which sinful 
man might be forgiven, 

" * Jesus said. 
He'd bear the punishment instead^ 

That is why Jesus died, Allen, that He might 
take our punishment instead of us. You can 
see in Heb. ix. 28 it says, * Christ was once 
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offered to bear the sins of many ;' i Peter lii. 
1 8, * Christ also hath once suffered, the just 
for the unjust, that He might bring us to 
God ;' 2 John ii. 2, * He is the Propitiation 
(or sacrifice), not for our sins only, but also 
for the sins of the whole world.' " 

" Wouldn't it seem, sir, as if all the world 
would get safe, then ?" interposed Allen, who 
felt as if his only chance was to speak his 
difficulties as fast as they occurred to him. 

" The death of Jesus — God as well as 
man — was of such infinite value, that it was 
sufficient to atone for the sins of the whole 
world," replied Mr. Anderson ; " and because 
Jesus has borne this punishment, He can offer 
to all 2l free pardon. But many will not come 
to Him for it Those who do are safe. Not 
that God passes over sin, but that its punish- 
ment is laid on Jesus^ and counts to all those 
who come to Him, and belong to Him. 
' There is now no condemnation to them that 
are in Christ Jesus.' " 

" But then, sir, how can any one know 
that they do belong to Jesus ?" asked Allen, 
thoughtfully. 
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" They must find out what Jesus himself 
says about that : * God so loved the world 
that He gave His only-begotten Son that 
a/^^^^^^r believeth on Him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life' (John iii. 16). * He 
that heareth My word, and believeth on Him 
that sent Me, hath everlasting life, and shall 
not come into condemnation, but is passed 
from death unto life ' (John v. 24). * I am 
the Bread of Life; he that cometh to Me 
shall never hunger ; he that believeth on Me 
shall never thirst . . . This is the bread that 
cometh down from Heaven, that a man may 
eat thereof and not die.' All these verses, 
Allen, speak of a new life, which Christ has 
it in His power to give to all who seek it, and 
to give now. The only condition is, our re- 
ceiving the gift He offers. He undertakes to 
save us now from sin, and hereafter from the 
punishment of sin ; and such as do believe in 
Him find He is true to His word. He gives 
them a new life according to His promise — ^a 
new life to be spent for a little while here; 
for ever in the * Father's House of many 
mansions.' *As many as received Him, to 
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them gave He power to become sons of God, 
even to them that believe on His name.' " 

Allen was silent for a few moments after 
Mr. Anderson had finished speaking; then 
he quietly picked up his tools. 

" rd best go home now, sir," he said, 
"and thank you more than 1 know how to 
for what youVe said. It's coming clearer to 
me, I think, though it's not all straight yet" 

Mr. Anderson stopped him. " Look here, 
my boy," he said. " Read this promise : 
* Ask, and it shall be given you ; seek, and ye 
shall find ; knock, and it shall be opened unto 
you.' ' And this passage : * Then shall we 
know, if we follow on to know the Lord.'* 
Don't go away for a moment; let us kneel 
together, and plead them iox youy 

Allen had never heard such a prayer since 
the dimly remembered days of childhood 
He loved to tell afterwards how it seemed to 
show him what prayer might be; how Mr. 
Anderson spoke to the Lord Jesus as to a 
Friend with whom he was accustomed to hold 
constant intercourse. Whom he felt to be pre- 

(i) Luke xi. 9. (*) Hos. vi. 3. 
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sent, Whose answer to his prayer was a matter 
of assurance ; and how, when they rose from 
their knees, and after a kind shake of the 
hand from Mr. Anderson, and the promise 
that he should see him again, he passed out 
at the Rectory-door, he felt he had been in 
the presence-chamber of the King of kings ; 
and he realized, as he had never done before, 
that Christ was not merely an historical per- 
sonage, but a living, present, actual Saviour, 
Whose good-will seemed now in a manner 
engaged on his behalf since that earnest 
pleading of promises which he was convinced 
would never be broken. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE MEETING DOWN AT MRS. COLEMAN's. 

A LLEN was very quiet the rest of that 
x\ evening; quiet that is to say in the 
matter of talking. His thoughts were busy 
enough, and so too were his hands ; for his 
aunt, considerately calling to mind Dr. Watts's 
well-known couplet to the effect that — 

" Satan finds some mischief still, 
For idle hands to do," 

had provided against such a possibility in 
Allen's case by effecting a purchase which 
she triumphantly pointed out at tea as " a 
good lot of wood for firing — ^bought cheap in 
the rough," — adding, "that she knew she'd 
save the money twice over in having what 
would keep Allen out of mischief : which he 
had better set to work at without delay, and 
get a good handful ready for faggots by bed- 
me. 
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Owing to the frequent and embittering 
quotation of those Hnes before mentioned, 
Allen had occasionally been tempted into 
something like a feeling of personal resent- 
ment to the worthy Doctor who wrote them ; 
but, on the present occasion, he was too much 
engrossed with the recollection of what had 
passed in Mr. Anderson's study to care much 
how his hands were employed ; and, indeed, 
once started in the wood-chopping, quite for- 
got to leave off, until even Mrs. Watts called 
to him that he had done enough, and, melted 
into good nature by the extensive provision 
of faggots he had accomplished, gave him a 
slice of bread and cheese for supper, and 
hinted that he had earned an evening's re- 
spite on the following day. 

That following day Allen had hoped to 
be employed — at all events, in part — ^at the 
Rectory. But this was not to be. Mr. Watts 
wanted no assistance in putting up the shelves, 
and sent his nephew to help the other work- 
men in some shop-fittings which had to be 
attended to further down the street These 

proved a tedious business, and took so long a 

8 
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time that the boy was quite late for tea when 
he returned from work in the afternoon. He 
was just considering whether it would be 
safe to ask after Mr. Wilfred Anderson, 
when, to his utter surprise, his uncle opened 
the subject with — 

" When I was up at the Rectory just now, 
young Mr. Anderson spoke to me of ^ week- 
night Bible-reading he's got every Thursday 
down at Mrs. Coleman's. He asked if Fd 
go there, and seemed to think it wouldn't be 
against it when I told him we wasn't Church 
people. He answered quite pleasant, that for 
the matter of that, he's not a clergyman yet ; 
and there's Mr. Coleman, and Mrs. Stenning, 
both Chapel folks, that come regular." 

" I shall let Mrs. Stenning know a piece 
of my mind," threw in Mrs. Watts, who was 
perfectly aware that her friend was named in 
order to disarm objections. 

" And are you going, uncle } " asked the 
boy, eagerly, and wondering whether only 
grown-up people were admitted. 

" Well, yes, I think for once, I've sort of 
promised to this evening He had a kind of 
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light in his face — a pleasant way with him, 
so that I couldn't well be against going, 
as he wished it He asked after you, too — 
I suppose along of seeing you yesterday — 
so you'd best clean yourself up a bit, and 
be ready to come with me. It's at eight 
o'clock." 

It quite took Allen's breath away to hear 
all this announced so quietly, and he stole an 
anxious glance at Mrs. Watts, thinking the 
storm must break presently, though he pru- 
dently refrained from giving expression to his 
own feelings, lest he should bring it down 
upon himself. 

But Mrs. Watts, beyond muttering to her- 
self as to " some people who could be turned 
over and over like the paste in a jam pud- 
ding, by a few words from a mere youngster," 
made no sign, and he concluded the storm 
must be over, and that his uncle had, con- 
trary to his usual custom, gained his own way, 
and come off victor. 

Down at Mrs. Coleman's things were al- 
ready in a forward state of preparation when 
Mr. Watts and his nephew arrived ; super- 
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fluous furniture had been taken out of the 
parlour, and all the chairs of the establish- 
ment had been put into it, with several which 
did not belong to the house, but were contri- 
buted by friendly neighbours. Altogether it 
seemed that Mrs. Coleman at a squeeze (and 
she evidently expected a squeeze), could afford 
accommodation to as many as five-and-twenty 
persons. Some had already arrived, but there 
were still several vacant places, in two of which 
Mr. Watts and Allen seated themselves, and 
half shyly looked round upon their companions, 
and the new-comers who soon filled the room 
to overflowing. They were, many of them, 
respectable enough in position and appearance, 
and Mr. Watts exchanged a nod here and 
there with friends whom he had not expected 
to meet under such circumstances. But there 
were others whose shabby dress and rough 
manner bespoke a lower social position, and 
it was not difficult to guess that they had been 
enticed out of the neighbouring alley, which, 
by a pleasantry not unusual in street nomen- 
clature, was termed the Orchard, it being in 
fact the only part, in the otherwise flourishing 
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little town of Hethering, which was fruitful 
in nothing but squalor and wretchedness. 

It was evidently from the Orchard that the 
rough-looking woman at Allen's side had 
come, and as he noticed her careless dress 
and untaught manners, he wondered how she 
had been led to join in such a gathering as 
this ; especially as the year-old baby which 
had mercifully gone to sleep in her arms 
afforded an excellent pretext for her remain- 
ing at home had she been so minded. He 
knew how it was when, just before eight o'clock, 
Mr. Anderson came in, for he could hear a 
whisper at the door from a bright-faced elderly 
woman who seemed to feel herself respon- 
sible — 

** There's a baby, sir, this evening. I 
thought you wouldn't mind. Mrs. Hagar 
couldn't come without it, and my Susanna has 
kept it amused for an hour, that it might go 
off peaceful." 

Whether Mr. Anderson thoroughly appre- 
hended the nature of the arrangement, and 
the precise bearing of Susanna's entertain- 
ment of the baby upon its subsequent be- 
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haviour, may be reasonably doubted ; but he 
fully understood that the mother could not 
have come without it, and turned a kind look 
of welcome upon the poor woman, who, with 
a natural instinct, had become aware that she 
was spoken of — said he was glad to see her 
there, and expressed his conviction that the 
baby would be no hindrance to the proceed- 
ings of the evening. 

Then, taking his place at the table in the 
corner, and drawing out his pocket Bible, he 
looked up at the little company, and said, 
quietly — 

" There is an old promise, made long ago 
by One who never breaks his word. It is 
this : * Where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in My name, there am I in the midst of 
them' Let us try, dear friends, to remember 
that these words are simply and literally true. 
The Lord Jesus, Who spoke them, is here 
amongst us now, though our natural eyes 
cannot see Him, just as truly as He was with 
his disciples when they did see Him. And, 
when we kneel down to ask His blessing upon 
our meeting together in His name, let us pray 
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as if we saw Him, in the full belief that He 
will hear and answer our petitions." 

Certainly Mr. Anderson prayed as if he 
were speaking to a revered and beloved 
Friend then present And when they rose 
from their knees, there was a hushed silence, 
as if he were not the only one who realized 
that the King of glory does indeed conde- 
scend to be in their midst, when a few humble 
seekers after Him have met together in His 
name. 

Mr. Anderson proceeded to read Luke 
xix. I — 10. He was a capital reader, and 
gave full effect to the simple narrative of 
Zaccheus, explaining it afterwards with such 
clearness, that even the most ignorant — pro- 
bably Mrs. Hagar — could understand it, and 
could picture all its various details : the rich 
man in his comfortable dwelling, with lucra- 
tive business, and all the appliances of wealth, 
yet with one wish unsatisfied — the desire to 
see and know Jesus. Then the seeking to 
draw near Him in the throng ; the jostling, 
the discouragement, and the sudden adoption 
of means which must have exposed him to 
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much ridicule from the crowd, but which 
gained the desired end. Then Christ's draw- 
ing near ; His voice being heard ; His recog- 
nition in Zaccheus of a seeker for salvation ; 
and the bidding him come down, " for, saith 
He, to-day I must abide at thy house." 
Finally, the joyful reception given to Jesus 
by Zaccheus, and the announcement by the 
Lord, " This day is salvation come to this 
housed 

Mr. Anderson sketched the narrative with 
vivid word-painting, and .then said to his little 
audience, ** This is what I want to speak tg 
you about : what Zaccheus had, what you may 
have — -present salvation!' 

"A great many of you," he proceeded, 
''hope to be saved. It is one of the com- 
monest answers which we receive who are 
anxious to lead sinners to Jesus — * Tm doing 
the best I can, and have a hard enough time 
of it here ; I hope to be saved at the last' " 

Allen could not help noticing that one or 
two persons looked as if they had been say- 
ing something of the kind, and they thought 
this was a hit at them. 
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" Others will say," continued Mr. Ander- 
son, " * I have a striving life, and am no 
scholar : it's different for such as have book 
learning ; but God Almighty won't deal the 
same by us poor folks that haven't I'm sure 
/ hope to get saved at last' " 

Mrs. Hagar certainly felt this come home 
to her, for she stretched her head forward to 
listen, and contrived to give her baby such 
a sudden shake that it became hoplessly wide 
awake in a minute's time, and continued so to 
the end of the meeting, exacting much anxious 
attention from herself, and from Allen, and 
from the pleasant-faced woman before men- 
tioned. For it may be confidently asserted 
that there are few tasks requiring greater inge- 
nuity than that of keeping a lively infant quiet 
— which seems to have no alternative between 
crowing and crying — especially when you are 
prevented by the force of circumstances from 
having recourse to any of the recognized 
methods, such as talking, singing, chirruping, 
and the like. Pulling Allen's hair was its 
first amusement ; then it cried to be taken in 
his arms, with a design — as it appeared after- 
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wards — on the girl's earrings who sat beyond 
him ; then it cried to go back to its mother ; 
and finally, refused to be pacified until the 
pleasant-faced woman bore it away in her 
arms, and walked up and down with it out- 
side the house till the meeting was over. 

But, in spite of all difficulties, Mrs. Hagar 
was drinking in the good news which Mr. 
Anderson was trying to make clear to them : 
how salvation — safety from the curse of sin, 
freedom from the dominion of sin— is promised 
to all who believe the message, and, accepting 
the free offer made by the Lord Jesus Christ, 
become His children by adoption, and heirs 
of everlasting glory. And Allen, too, was 
hearing over again much that Mr. Anderson 
had explained the previous day, and was 
beginning to understand more fully all that 
Christ is pledged to give to the sinner, and 
to grasp the great fact that salvation is the 
first, and not the last, part of the Christian s 
spiritual life. 

Mr. Anderson seemed as if he thought 
no trouble too great if he might but bring 
this truth out clearly. He spoke very plainly 
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as to the common notions about religion : — 
" I must do this and do that ; give up such 
a bad habit, and take up such a good one ; 
and, by and by, when I have become a 
changed character, then I may begin to hope 
that I am safe for Heaven." 

" People might reform their ways," Mr. 
Anderson said, "until they were outwardly 
amongst the most respectable and virtuous, 
and yet not be one step on the way to 
Heaven ; for, if they had nothing else to trust 
to, he asked them as a plain matter of com- 
mon sense, was it possible that a man's 
temperance one year should atone for his 
intemperance during the previous year ; that 
a person's honesty in the summer should un- 
do the dishonesty which had been practised 
in the winter ? Our lives would be, as a 
whole, before God's eyes ; and taking them 
as a whole, the fact that a few years out of the 
many had been less stained than the others 
with sin, would not enable us to stand with con- 
fidence before the judgment-seat, or expect 
admission into that blessed place, of which it is 
said, that * nothing that defileth shall enter in' " 
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On the other hand, although a reformed 
life would not make a person safe for Heaven, 
yet Mr. Anderson very earnestly impressed 
upon them, that serving Satan and belonging 
to Christ Jesus could not go together. Were 
there any present who thought they might 
profess to believe in Christ and yet never do 
His will, who would like to escape Hell, but 
were determined not to give up their sins ; 
to such he would only say, the message was 
not for them. Though a reformed life would 
not make a person safe for Heaven, yet it 
was equally sure that no person continuing in 
a life of sin could be safe for Heaven. For 
what was Christ's offer ? ** He shall save 
his people from their sins'' (Mcitt i. 21). 
" Sin shall not have dominion over you " 
(Rom. vi. 14). " As many as received Him, 
to them gave He power to become the sons 
of God, even to them that believed on His 
name." Christ's promise is not to deliver 
sinners only from the terrors of Hell, but to 
take them now, and turn them from lost de- 
graded servants of Satan, into children of 
God— joint-heirs with Christ. 
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At this point Allen, being relieved from 
the baby, had nothing to distract his attention, 
and was listening eagerly in the hope that 
something would be said further as to when a 
person might feel sure that such a change had 
indeed taken place. And it seemed almost as 
if Mr. Anderson had read the desire in his 
bright eyes, for his next remarks dwelt upon 
that point. 

He reverted once more to the history of 
Zaccheus, and our Lord's words, " This day 
is salvation come to this house," and then 
said, " The day of salvation has come to some 
of us, we have gone to Jesus with the burden of 
our sins, and He has taken the burden off us, 
ahd has welcomed us into the number of His 
children. Now we love the Lord Jesus and 
strive to serve Him. It may be we cannot 
tell the exact time when we passed from 
death unto life ; the dawn of day is some- 
times very gradual in the soul ; but just as we 
know the difference between day and night, 
however gradual the twilight approaches of 
morning may have been, so we ought to know, 
and most of us do know, whether the Sun of 
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Righteousness has dawned in our hearts, has 
chased away the dark mists of sin and unbe- 
lief, and has given to us the Light of life. 

" With others," continued Mr. Anderson, 
" the day of salvation may be now. If any 
here are feeling the burden of their past sins, 
and want to lay those sins upon Jesus, and to 
be taken in among the redeemed children of 
God ; in spite of all your unworthiness, all 
your unfitness, if in your heart you want 
Jesus — not only to deliver you from hell, but 
also to make you fit for Heaven ; not only to 
blot out the past for ever, but also to enable 
you to live a holy life in future — do believe 
it, believe it now, He is able to save to the 
uttermost all that come unto God by Him. 

" * Let not conscience make you linger. 
Nor of fitness fondly dream ; 
All the fitness He requireth 
Is to feel your need of Him.' 

" If salvation has not already come to you, 
may it be said of some in this room, * This 
day is salvation come unto thee/ Believe 
that He is able, believe that He is willing, to 
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save you when, according to His Word, you 
come to Him for pardon and for life. Say 
in your heart, * Jesus, I am a great sinner, 
but Thou art a greater Saviour. O Lord, 
save mey* 

Allen did not lose a word of it, and his 
heart responded with a feeling of new-found 
life and hope to the utterance which Mr. 
Anderson had suggested as that of a soul 
seeking salvation. 

Mr. Anderson continued : " No other 
human being can know when this transac- 
tion takes place ; when Jesus puts His Spirit 
within the heart — the life-giving, transforming 
Spirit No human eye can see the name of 
the new-born child of God inscribed upon 
the fair pages of the Book of Life. But the 
sinner knows whether he has turned with his 
whole heart to seek Jesus for his Saviour; 
and, if he believes that God's Word is true, 
he must also believe that Jesus, Who said, 
* Him that cometh unto Me I will in no wise 
cast out,* has not turned away, but has, ac- 
cording to His promise, received, forgiven, 
and adopted as His own for ever, that soul 
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that has fled to Him for refuge from the 
wrath to come. The question is between your- 
selves and your Maker, dear friends : any one 
of us can be mistaken about the other; we 
can be deceived by the close resemblance 
which religious impression bears to real con- 
version ; which temporary excitement will 
sometimes assume to true conviction of sin. 
But God is not deceived ; and you your- 
selves need not be deceived, if you ask light 
from above. Only rest satisfied with nothing 
short of an actual surrender of yourselves to be 
Christ's for ever, and you are safe. 

" But if you are Christ's, the world around 
must see the change before long. It was seen 
immediately in Zaccheus : * Behold, Lord,* was 
the announcement which he made publicly, 
* the half of my goods I give to the poor ; and, 
if I have taken anything from any man by 
false accusation, I restore him fourfold.' This 
act of consecration of half his fortune to the 
relief of the distresses of the poor, whilst 
out of the remainder he promised fourfold 
restitution to all whom he had wrongfully 
oppressed, was very unlike the dishonest. 
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money-grasping spirit which usually charac- 
terized the publican, and to which Zaccheus 
was probably no exception, since the people 
spoke of him individually as *a man that was 
a sinner.' But it was in accordance with the 
new spirit which more or less comes to all 
who are really born of God. * The love of 
Christ constraineth us,' that we * should not 
henceforth live unto ourselves, but unto Him 
who died for us.' The service of the Lord 
must spring from love to Him who has saved 
us from the lost condition in which we were 
before. 

" And oh ! dear friends, we Christians ought 
to lead a much higher kind of Christian life than 
is common amongst us. If we are not chil- 
dren of wrath, we are children of God ; we 
ought openly to confess ourselves as such, and 
every day try to grow more like our great 
Pattern and Elder Brother the Lord Jesus ; 
daily holding communion with Him, making 
much of His holy day, going up to His House 
to sing His praises, surrounding His table with 
thankful hearts ; our lives ought to be one 
manifest recommendation of real religion. 

9 
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May such a life as this betoken with some in 
this room that salvation has indeed come unto 
you ! " 

A closing hymn, and prayer, concluded 
the meeting. One by one the party passed 
out from Mrs. Coleman's cottage. Mrs. 
Hagar resumed her baby from the pleasant- 
faced woman outside, and Allen could hear 
her saying, " I'm main glad I cum ; I'll be 
here agen cum Thursday." 

"I'm glad, too; aren't you, uncle?" he 
said, as they turned out of the street 

" Yes, he speaks well," replied Mr. Watts, 
" and he'll make a fine parson ; coming back 
here, he toH me, to be curate to his father 
the old gentleman." 

" Though there's a deal I'd like to have 
told me yet," continued Allen. 

"There'll be a chance for you then, • to- 
morrow, "said his uncle ; " there's a book Mr. 
Anderson said he'd lend me, and he asked 
just now if you'd come up for it to-morrow 
evening at seven." 

" Why," thought Allen to himself, " it seems 
as if everything came straight to help me." 
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And then all at once there flashed across his 
mind the promises which had been pleaded 
the day before, " Ask, and it shall be given 
you ; seek, and ye shall find ; knock, and it 
shall be opened to you ; " and in gladness of 
heart he exclaimed aloud, when alone in his 
little room, "It's true ! it's true ! " 



CHAPTER VII. 



ENLISTED IN THE KING's OWN. 



THOSE Other points on 'which Allen 
wanted information were cleared up 
wonderfully when he came to talk them over 
with his new friend on the following evening. 
First among them all was the question about 
the * new life* concerning which Mr. Ander- 
son had talked at Mrs. Coleman's. 

"It seems as if — ^as if it would be kindo' 
presumption to talk like as if one were all 
right unless — ^unless I were-^so different to 
what I am." Allen spoke hesitatingly, for 
words came slowly to express his meaning. 
" I didn't know before how bad I was, it seems 
to have come over me of late, and I can't 
think I'll ever be fit to call — I mean my life 
— ^a new life, so as you was saying last 
evening. 



» 
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Mr. Anderson paused a moment, then said, 
" Do you remember when the regiment from 
Assom Barracks camped out on the Hether- 
ing Common last summer ? " 

" Yes, sir," replied Allen, wondering much 
what possible connection this could have with 
the subject 

" Did you watch them at their drill ? " 

" Yes, sir, nigh on every evening." 

" Did you notice how perfectly the men 
kept time when they marched, how skilfully 
they accomplished their various movements, 
wheeling first in one direction and then in 
another, answering to the word of command 
in a moment } And did you watch their rifle 
practice, at what a long range they could hit 
the target, and even the bull's-eye ring in the 
centre } " 

" Oh yes, sir," Allen again replied. "Me 
and the Westfalls got to know all the flag 
signals, we watched them so often." 

" Did you know that there were three 
Hethering men amongst the soldiers ?" 

" I knew one of them, sir, that was Jacob 
Saunders, the farm-lad from Mr. Phipps'. 
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He could never abide the plough, and his 
mother came round to his enlisting, and 
seemed reconciled to it when she saw how 
bravely the men looked." 

" Did you see him on parade when the 
others were showing off?" asked Mr. Ander- 
son. 

" No, sir," answered Allen, this time with 
a laugh. " He was fresh from the plough, 
and they said he was but a queer hand at 
first He was along with some other recruits, 
and they were taught separately." 

"The 'awkward squad,'" said Mr. An- 
derson, smiling. " I daresay you've heard 
that's what they call the new recruits. The 
older soldiers smile at their difficulties, and 
people who look on think what a difference 
there is between the trained soldiers and 
these poor, awkward farm-lads, who know 
how to handle a spade, indeed, but haven't a 
notion of marching, and counter-marching, 
and rifle-practice, and the rest" 

" I've wondered sometimes whether Saun- 
ders has got like the rest by this time," 
observed Allen. 
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"Not a doubt of it he has," said Mr. 
Anderson. " But, tell me, Allen, when Jacob 
Saunders wanted to enlist in the Queen's 
service, did the officer to whom he applied 
say to him, * I can't have you, my lad ; you 
haven't a uniform ; you haven't a gun ; you 
don't know how to iise one if you had. You 
can't march, and double, and face to the right 
and to the left at the word of command. You 
can see what the soldiers do, and the things 
they do you cannot do ; therefore you must 
give up all idea of entering the Queen's 
service r 

" No, sir, I suppose not, or he couldn't 
have enlisted. They'd have no soldiers at 
that rate," said Allen, laughing. 

" Because, soldiers don't grow ready-made ; 
so, instead of being sent away, Jacob Saun- 
ders was put down on the list of the names of 
the regiment ; he got his bounty-money and 
his uniform ; he was sworn in as a soldier — 
all before he had learnt to be an effective 
member of the corps. And then, after he 

had become a soldier ? You tell me the 

rest, Allen." 
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" He was taught his duties, I suppose you 



mean, sir." 



" Exactly ! " responded Mr. Anderson. 
"All those well-drilled soldiers, moving to- 
gether with the regularity of a machine, begin 
by being utterly ignorant, and, probably, awk- 
ward ; but, after they have entered the 
Queen's service, her officers take them in 
hand, and train and teach them, so that at 
last they are as effective as before they were 
willing. And now, Allen," continued Mr. 
Anderson, " apply what we are talking of to 
another and a higher enlistment — the enlist- 
ment in the Kin^s own army. When we 
heartily and sincerely offer ourselves to be 
Christ's faithful soldiers and servants to our 
life's end, trusting for pardon to His atone- 
ment, we are accepted all unworthy as we 
are ; and then after we are enlisted, we are 
trained and taught in the way of His com- 
mandments. The same Saviour who pro- 
mises forgiveness, promises also to make us 
holy. * This is the covenant that I will make 
with them after those days, saith the Lord, 
/ will put My laws into their hearts, and in 
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their minds will I write them : and their sins 
and their iniquities will I remember no more ' 
(Heb. X. 16, 17). So you see, Allen, we are 
Christ's, and may rejoice in belonging to Him 
from the time we enter His service. It remains 
for us, after we are His soldiers, to try every 
day more and more so to live that we may 
do Him honour. * If ye love Me,* He says, 
*keep My commandments/" 

" But, sir, suppose I do what's wrong — 
and you've said that not a day passes without 
sin — ^shan't I be back again where I was ? It 
seems like as if it would be always making 
a beginning, and never keeping on, so to 
say." 

" No, never back again where you were 
before, Allen. ' Where you were before ' 
was being a child of wrath, under the curse 
of God, dead in trespasses and sins. Satan 
was your master, and sin was your constant 
state, and a state which corresponded with all 
your tastes. When you turn to believe that 
Christ died instead of you, and you close 
with His offer, to have you as His child, then 
the curse of God is taken off, you become a 
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child of God, and heir of everlasting glory ; sin 
becomes hateful, and Satan an enemy against 
whom you fight, and not a master whom you 
serve." 

" But still, sir — ^though not as much — ^still, 
you say that we do sin ; and doesn't that put 
us wrong with God ? " 

Mr. Anderson opened his Bible, and read 
John xiii. 10: "VHe that is washed needeth 
not save to wash his feet, but is clean every 
whit' The great washing is once for all, 
Allen, when the defilement of unforgiven sin 
is purged away through faith in Christ ; but so 
long as we are in this world, there remains 
the old nature of sin to be fought against ; 
the daily pilgrimage, on our way through this 
world to Heaven, leaves daily stains which 
must be brought to Jesus to be washed away 
in the Fountain opened for all uncleanness. 
I often connect in my own mind the clause in 
our Lord's Prayer, which comes next to the 
prayer for daily bread, with that foot-washing 
of the disciples. You know it says : ' Give 
us this day our daily bread, and forgive us our 
trespasses^ 



> » 
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"Then you mean, sir," broke in Allen — 
eager to find out whether he had caught Mr. 
Anderson's meaning — " that we don't get put 
out of — out of being children of God each 
time we do what is wrong." 

" Exactly so : once in Christ, we are no 
longer criminals under sentence of death, but 
children in a Father's family — unworthy, un- 
profitable children ; but still children. And 
when we know that we have grieved our 
Heavenly Father, we go to Him as children 
through Jesus, and the daily sin is washed 
away for the sake of Jesus Christ's death, just 
as the first stain of guilt was. But we are not 
cast out of the Family, thank God. He knows 
when He takes us to be His children, that we 
shall, in one sense, never be perfect in this 
life ; but we shall be growing holier, and by 
and by He will make us perfect for ever." 

" I see it now," said Allen, " I see it now ; 
it's all coming out clear to me. But it's so 
much better than I ever thought it was, sir ; it 
seems as if I could scarce be right in thinking 
it's all true. You know it's true, sir ? " there 
was intense eagerness as he put the question. 
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" Thank God, Vrtv sure and certain of it, 
Allen ; all who get to Christ are on the Rock 
which cannot be moved." 

" I feel so afraid of doing what's wrong, 
there are so many things — "but here Allen 
broke off suddenly. Only a few days before 
he had not hesitated to say broadly that one 
condemned as he was to daily intercourse 
with Mrs. Watts, could not be expected to 
keep his temper : but already the new prin- 
ciple at work in his heart was telling upon 
his words ; instinctively he shrank from speak- 
ing against another ; and so, after a moment's 
pause, he finished his sentence by saying : 
"so many things one's tempted to do that 
are sinful." 

" Let us kneel together and pray that God 
will send you much of His Holy Spirit to 
enable you to fight bravely as Christ's faith- 
ful soldier against all your and His spiritual 
enemies," said Mr. Anderson. And drawing 
the boy to his side, he poured out his heart 
for him once more in earnest supplication. 

" Don't ever forget you've enlisted in the 
King's Own ! " was his parting word to Allen. 
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And, as Allen wended his way home, his 
answer, repeated over and over again in the 
depths of his heart, was, " Forget it ? Never'' 

And he did not forget The fresh light 
which seemed to be thrown upon everything 
in his daily life was continually keeping him 
in mind of his enlistment He seemed now 
to hold the key which unlocked all difficul- 
ties that had so sorely puzzled him before, 
and, whether on the week days or the Sun- 
days, at his work or at home, or rambling 
in the country with the Westfalls, the boy- 
soldier would call to mind Whose he was, 
and Whom he was pledged to serve, and would 
find that the new relationship added a thou- 
sand-fold to the pleasures he had formerly 
enjoyed, whilst it supplied a fresh interest in 
much that had been only a weariness before. 

The first Sunday was in itself quite a 
surprise to Allen. The prayers, the hymns, 
the chapters read at the Chapel Service, all 
seemed now to be suited to him : he had lost 
the sense of being a puzzled spectator, and, re- 
alizing at once the presence of Jesus amongst 
those who had gathered in His name, and 
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also his own personal acceptance and share in 
the work of prayer and praise, could scarcely 
believe it was the same Service that wearied 
him so greatly before. Parts, too, of the ser- 
mon suited him, though he often caught him- 
self wondering that the preacher took so 
much for granted, and did not put the good 
news somewhat plainer. 

Delightful too in. the afternoon was the 
reading of his Bible, and of the diamond edition 
of the " Pilgrim's Progress," which was at once 
the most accessible and the most interesting 
volume of the literary pyramid in the parlour. 
He had read bits of it before ; now he went 
straight on without skipping, identifying his 
own history with that of the Pilgrim at every 
step : Christian with his burden was himself, 
Allen, when he was expected to be good, 
and hoped to go to Heaven, but knew he 
was unfit to die. Evangelist was clearly Mr. 
Anderson. The entering in at the wicket- 
gate, Allen was not quite sure when this was ; 
but thought he was near it when he had that 
first talk at the Rectory ; perhaps the real 
entering in was down at Mrs. Coleman's, 
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whose house was affectionately regarded in 
that connection ever after by him. But when 
he came to the falling off of the burden at the 
foot of the cross, and its rolling away into the 
sepulchre, so that Christian saw it no more, 
he had no doubts upon his mind, but knew 
that it was, in his case, when Mr. Anderson 
had fully explained in their last meeting how 
Jesus takes the sinner's guilt upon himself; 
and a tear of joy was trembling in his eye 
when he remembered how Mr. Anderson had 
said, " Christ forgives once for all ; " and rea- 
lized that, like Christian, he too should see 
that burden again no more. 

" The narrow way," pursued Allen to him- 
self ; " that's, as it says, the way of Holiness 
along which I must travel all the way till 
I get to the Heavenly City. I wonder what 
Mr. Interpreter means — perhaps it's Mr. 
Anderson still ; though that's making him 
out the same as Evangelist I shall have 
to ask him, that's clear ; only, as he tells me 
almost everything I want to know, he must 
be — there can't be any one else ; and then, 
the Rectory is the Interpreter's house." 
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But, beyond this point, Allen failed to 
trace his own story, and could only wonder 
as he read on to the end, what his " Hill Dififi- 
culty " would be like, arid whether he should 
get shut up in Doubting Castle ; and the 
grim fight with ApoUyon — ^was it some real 
struggle that he would have to go through ? 
And then, would Charlie Westfall prove a 
brother - pilgrim to him, like Hopeful or 
Faithful ? 

Concerning the Celestial City there was 
no doubt; it meant the same as "The Fa- 
ther's House of many mansions" they had 
talked about that Sunday on their way to the 
Cemetery. Mr. Anderson had told him since 
then, he thought Jesus spoke of the " many 
mansions" which would be occupied by the 
great company that no man could number, as 
in the Father s House, because it would be 
one great happy Home, however many, and 
however glorious, the dwelling-places of His 
children ; and the orphan boy's heart glowed 
at the thought He could never feel home- 
less now ; he could never feel hopeless now ; 
and he could look on steadfastly past all the 
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changes that might come, and the trials and 
temptations that were on him already, and 
feel he had something — a Kingdom that could 
not be moved — of which the thought would 
be a stay to him through all his life. In the 
meantime there was the Way of Holiness 
to travel ; and the young soldier buckled on 
his armour, and prepared himself for the 
daily warfare that belongs to the pilgrim's 
life. 

The Westfalls were among the first to 
find out the change in him. Charlie disco- 
vered it with some regret 

" You see," he observed confidentially to 
his sister, "Allen's grown awfully religious, 
and Tm quite afraid he'll give up being jolly 
on Saturdays." 

When, however, as time passed on, he 
found his old playfellow as good a friend as 
ever, and that his powers for cricket and 
general capacity for blackberrying and other 
amusements were undiminished, he came to 
the conclusion that the change was not a bad 
thing in its way, and candidly retracted his 
opinion. 



10 
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" You see," he remarked, " he has grown 
awfully good, but he's quite as nice as he was 
before. Now, there's that tool-box he'd pro- 
mised me ever since he was apprenticed, and 
I'd quite given up expecting it, he'd forgot it 
so often, and kept putting it off; and now 
he's been spending all his leisure time these 
three weeks at it, and brought it me yester- 
day, and it's ever so mych better than I 
expected." 

Bessie, too, found in her companion only 
what made him kinder and pleasanter than 
he had ever been before. She was a gentle, 
thoughtful girl ; and it was not . difficult to 
perceive that although in her simplicity she 
was unconscious of anything in herself dif- 
ferent from what she saw in others, yet she 
was indeed one of the lambs of the Good 
Shepherd, believing in His kindness, and 
looking to Him daily as her Friend and 
Saviour. Her heart was in advance of her 
understanding, but Allen helped her on in 
both ; and was himself helped by the kind 
words spoken to him by her parents, who 
were really Christian people, though unac- 
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customed to entering upon the subject of 
religion with others. 

Often, in their Saturday rambles, Allen 
and Bessie would look up at the stately man- 
sion in Hethering Park, and would remind 
each oth^r of that talk on the Saturday even- 
ing, and rejoice that it was at last clear to 
both of them how they might have a place 
in the brighter, more glorious mansions that 
were preparing for the children of God. 

Perhaps Mrs. Watts was the most per- 
plexed observer amongst them all of the 
change that was silently wrought in Allen's 
life. As a matter of course, she took a hostile 
tone about it all. Especially the Thursday 
evening readings, which were continued for 
a little while until Mr. Anderson left, pro- 
voked her animosity. Mr. Watts insisted 
upon Allen's being allowed to attend them 
when he pleased, and more than once himself 
accompanied him ; upon each occasion Mrs. 
Watts would launch out into much disdain- 
ful talk as to " new brooms sweeping clean," 
and " some people who had more obstinacy 
than wits taking to anything for a change." 
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" These things won't last," she would often 
say; "and by and by there'll be something 
else you'll be helter-skeltering after, and ex- 
pecting us to fall down and worship the ground 
you tread on ! " 

Moreover, in the spirit of duty,i — ^as she 
always represented it to Allen, and persuaded 
herself to believe, — she became more than ever 
eagle-eyed in respect of his faults, coming 
down upon him with double asperity because 
" he had taken to setting himself up as better 
than his neighbours, and it was best to unde- 
ceive him." 

Vainly did Allen protest against this par- 
ticularly aggravating charge of setting himself 
up for being superior to others, and confess 
that he was not nearly as good as he ought 
to be, and knew it But perhaps it was 
safest for him, on the whole, that his aunt's 
quick observation and ready tongue did bring 
every real, as well as imaginary, inconsistency 
to light so surely and so swiftly, whilst on the 
other hand the many quiet victories which he 
was daily gaining over pride and impatience, 
were unmarked. For it kept him very hum- 
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ble, full of regret that he was not a more 
worthy child of God (though nothing ever 
moved him to relinquishing the assurance that 
a child of God he was, though an undeserv- 
ing one), and full of clinging dependence on 
an unseen Friend on Whose constant help he 
more and more relied. 

There were points indeed concerning which 
even Mrs. Watts grimly noted change for the 
better. 

" Tm not against saying the boy's none 
the worse for being along with the young gen- 
tleman," she observed to her husband one 
evening as they sat in the kitchen and Allen 
was at the meeting. " I feel it now for one 
thing in his boots." 

Mr. Watts took his pipe from his mouth 
and looked up for explanation. 

" You see," she continued, " of late he's 
never forgotten to take off his boots wet days 
in the scullery, coming in in the evening, and 
he used to make no end of a mess for me to 
clean up on the kitchen floor ; as obstinate as 
a pig he was about it, or forgot, which came to 
the same thing. He's remembered it now all 
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this rainy weather, and it certainly is one 
thing less to complain of, and soap saved 
besides." 

Allen was spared the possibility of having 
his head turned, by not knowing of this piece 
of flattery ! 

. And so the summer passed on. About 
the middle of July Mr. Anderson went away, 
and did not return until after his Ordination 
late on in October. 

A very busy winter followed. The Rec- 
tor, having now his son's help, was able to 
organize many fresh parochial schemes, and 
the warm-hearted, energetic young clergyman 
seemed everywhere to be infusing into what- 
ever work he had a share in, something of his 
own brightness and earnestness. He was soon 
well known in the Orchard, which he appro- 
priated as his particular District, visiting from 
house to house with unflagging diligence, 
and stirring up many of those who were 
accustomed to think of themselves as outcasts, 
to fresh efforts after goodness and happiness, 
such as they had long given up in despair. 

His influence, too, was felt among the 
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lads and young working men of the place, 
whom he gathered gradually to a Sunday 
afternoon Bible-class of which the numbers 
increased so fast, that the room in which it 
was held originally became too small ; and, 
one Sunday, a migration of the whole band 
to a workmen's reading-room, recently opened, 
and hitherto unused on the Sunday, took 
place, greatly to the interest of all the neigh- 
bours, who thought it resembled nothing so 
much as the swarming of a hive of bees. 

They soon found out that it was a hive of 
busy bees too, for it was in this room that, 
subsequently, all manner of further plans of 
usefulness were set on foot — plans in which 
the members of the Sunday Bible-class by 
degrees learnt to take their share. 

Many of these latter were confirmed 
during the winter, and amongst them Allen. 
There was a great discussion before this 
matter was settled. Allen told his uncle that, 
if it were contrary to his wish, he would 
give it up, much as he desired it; but his 
own convictions, the early recollection of his 
mother, his having been baptized in the 
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Church of England, and the strong tie which 
bound him to Mr, Wilfred Anderson, all 
made him desire it 

" But," he more than once said to his 
uncle, " I feel I can get good where you go. 
They teach the same truths, though not put 
quite so plainly ; and I understand now what 
you meant when you told me long ago it was 
the same religion ; only I like the Church 
service best, and nothing helps me up so 
much as that and hearing Mr. Anderson. 
And rU promise you you'll know always 
where I am. I won't make it an excuse for 
going off anywhere." 

So Mr. Watts had the decision left to 
him ; and, after consideration, had given his 
consent to Allen's being confirmed, and be- 
coming a Communicant in the Church of 
England. Mrs. Watts, in this matter, found 
her influence unavailing. Her husband had 
made up his mind as to what he thought right, 
and kept to it. Nor had he any cause for 
regretting his decision. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

EIGHT HOURS AT THE SEASIDE. 

IN the course of the Spring, the long-talked- 
of branch railway line was completed, 
which linked Hethering with the Great Cor- 
thern Line. The occasion was one of much 
excitement in the little town. There was a pub- 
lic dinner of the inhabitants, at which speeches 
were made and congratulations offered, and 
prognostications uttered as to the importance 
and celebrity awaiting the place in future. 

There was also a farewell tea to the nav- 
vies, among whom evening classes, special 
services, and much personal visitation, had 
been carried on during the construction of the 
works ; and this entertainment Allen thought 
quite the most delightful in which he had 
ever taken part. 

The new station was a great object of 
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interest to the Hethering people, and it was 
long before the arrival and departure of trains 
ceased to produce a gentle excitement in a 
crowd of admiring spectators who would 
assemble, especially in the evening after 
work was done, and watch in-coming and out- 
going locomotives with delighted attention 
and wonder ; the younger members of society 
hoorahing openly, and their older companions 
observing in confidence to each other that 
they lived in strange times, and that Hether- 
ing certainly was a rising place. 

There seemed, indeed, every prospect of 
its rising very fast, for fresh buildings ap- 
peared to crop up every week ; and along 
most of the principal roads there were an- 
nouncements to be seen of " desirable lots for 
sale," almost as plentiful as mushrooms once 
were in the fields they were so fast invading. 

Fresh desires too were rising in people's 
minds for a sight of new places now made 
accessible. Those who had been contented 
before with a trip to Mapleden for the day, 
bethought them of the pleasures of a whole 
week's holiday, and went off with their fami- 
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lies to enjoy the sea breezes at Etcar ; others, 
who could not afford so expensive a trip, could 
at least take the train as far as Nestlebury, 
and explore its ruined castle and other cele- 
brities, returning with fresh ideas and a 
travelled feeling new in those times to the 
inhabitants. 

Etcar was, however, the favourite excur- 
sion for all who had the means. The little 
branch line struck into the Great Corthern, as 
it happened, just where another branch ex- 
tended to Etcar, so that from Hetheringtothe 
sea was not more than an hour and a half's 
journey, and before July was over many of the 
well-to-do inhabitants had made their first 
acquaintance with the cliffs, and caves, and 
yellow sands, which have since become so 
familiar to most 

Still the trip was an expensive one, and 
therefore, it was a very great event indeed, 
when early in August the first excursion train 
was announced at a reduced fare, which placed 
it within reach of even the humbler classes. 
The announcement was made on bills of por- 
tentous size outside the railway gates ; and it 
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was made by word of mouth in all the princi- 
pal streets by the town crier, a functionary held 
in much respect at Hethering, and noted for 
the imposing manner in which he rang his bell, 
and the clear sonorous tones, such as could be 
heard and understood by every one, in which 
he delivered himself of his proclamations. 

His proclamation on the present occasion 
was to the effect that an excursion train would 
leave Hethering on the 20th inst., at eight 
o'clock in the morning, reaching Etcar at ten 
o'clock, and would return from Etcar at six, 
reaching Hethering at eight ; return fares in 
covered carriages two shillings, children half 
price/' 

It is just possible that fathers and mothers 
of families would have forgiven the town crier 
had he been a trifle less distinct than usual on 
this occasion, and had he not chosen — ^as he did 
choose — the very moment when the schools 
were being dismissed, for standing on the green 
in front of the gates, and ringing his bell three 
times over, and repeating as many times, in his 
most audible manner, the particulars above 
mentioned. 
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The results were not difficult to foresee. 
Away ran the children to their homes full of 
the news, and there were few families of which 
the younger members were in such good order 
that the older members did not from that time 
become the victims of continual entreaties and 
petitions for a promise that they too might join 
in the Etcar excursion. 

The subject was discussed in full family 
conclave at the Westfalls ; it was noticed in a 
passing manner by Allen when he came home 
to dinner. Later on in the evening it came 
also under consideration at the Rectory, when 
the little ones had gone to bed, and Mr. An- 
derson with his eldest son and daughter were 
enjoying a quiet twilight half hour, often the 
only real leisure time their busy lives per- 
mitted, on the terrace walk in the garden. 

" Would it not be nice," Edith was say- 
ing, "if we could manage to take our elder 
children and make a day's pleasure of it? 
Fancy their delight at the first sight of the 
sea ! " 

" Some of us teachers could club together 
and manage- it easily, for the elder classes," 
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said her brother ; " then it would be fairer for 
those who have not as much to spare as we 
have; it might make jealousy if you and I 
only took our own." 

" If I am not to be the first proposer of the 
plan," said Mr. Anderson — ^who was always 
ready to help on any project of his children — 
" I can at least be its first subscriber ; so* 
Edith, as treasurer of the new scheme, shall 
put down my name for a sovereign." 

" Thank you, dear father," said Edith, 
gratefully ; and then they went on into the 
discussion of all the details of the plan — 
what classes should be taken, what provi- 
sions provided, and many other particulars 
which had to be minutely considered if the 
arrangements were to be carried out success- 
fully. 

It was decided, after a consultation of 
teachers the following day, that the first divi- 
sions of the boys' and girls' Sunday schools 
respectively and the first classes of the week- 
day school, should be included in the invita- 
tion ; and the announcement was made to them 
at once of the intended pleasure. 
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To describe the tumult of joy and expec- 
tation, the wild, intense eagerness of childish 
delight with which one and all received the 
invitation, would be simply impossible. The 
reader must be referred back, in order to un- 
derstand it, to certain pictures, — dim, perhaps, 
with the lapse of years, but which are stowed 
away in some secret cabinet of memory, and 
not altogether effaced, — of moments in very 
young life when some pleasure, vague, mys- 
terious, and hitherto considered far out 
of reach, has been suddenly brought from 
out of the region of the impossible, and we 
have felt it almost too good to be true, and 
yet it was going to be, and it seemed like 
dreaming, yet, we knew we were wide awake. 

" The sea, the sea — the bright blue sea," 

was the popular song of the neighbourhood 
for the next fortnight The children learnt 
it at the school, and sang it in their homes, 
and echoed it about the streets, until it be- 
came almost as familiar as " God Save the 
Queen." 

In the meantime the plan amplified as the 
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days went on into quite a parochial pic-nic, 
including parents of children, former pupils, 
members of Bible-classes and their families ; 
indeed, all who were united by any parochial 
link whatsoever. These defrayed their own 
expenses, and were to bring their own pro- 
visions ; but such as ranked with Mr. An- 
derson's party, were to share the privilege 
kindly accorded him by the Etcar Squire — 
who was an old personal friend — of admission 
into the Park grounds, which were closed to 
strangers ; and as these Park grounds in- 
cluded a fine grassy reach under the shade of 
magnificent old trees, which had weathered a 
hundred storms, and commanding the most 
picturesque views in the neighbourhood, those 
who had leave to make it their camping- 
ground for the day were fortunate indeed 
It was agreed that people were to bring their 
dinners, and an enterprising Etcar tradesman 
undertook to supply them with tea at sixpence 
a-head. 

Would the weather hold up ? Every per- 
son boasting the slenderest amount of weather 
wisdom was persecuted for an opinion, and. 
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it having been discovered by some anxious 
investigators that " Moore's Almanack " indi- 
cated the 20th as " rainy, with heavy squalls," 
serious consultation was held as to the ad- 
visability of memorializing the Directors to 
change the day. 

Happily, however, Moore's Almanack is 
not infallible ; and the 20th dawned so bright 
and sunshiny, that when, with banners flying, 
the eager young travellers marched off to the 
station, it was generally agreed they could 
not have chosen a more lovely day if they 
had had one made on purpose. 

Once more we must decline any attempt 
at putting into words all that is meant by 
*the first sight of the sea' — ^that wonderful, 
dazzling, flashing, rolling, restless sea, keep- 
ing time with its music to its endless motion ; 
breaking into play with the children as the 
waves plash on the shore, yet quietly and 
steadily tracing on those fickle sands the 
lines that tell of its hidden power as the 
tides ebb and flow. Much vigilant watch had 
to be kept, lest unwary explorers should be 

surrounded on the sea-weedy rocks, and merry 

II 
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were the peals of laughter over the various 
little adventures — so new to inland children 
— ^which befell them in their games with 
" their great new playfellow," as Mr. Wilfred 
Anderson called the sea, 

Allen, and one or two others of the Bible- 
class, distinguished by blue badges, acted as 
stewards, and rendered important assistance 
to the higher authorities in all matters of 
arrangement. 

The pleasures of the day seemed inex- 
haustible. There were caverns to be ex- 
plored ; there was an island to be gone to in 
boats ; there was a hill to be climbed, from 
the top of which you could see the Frankton 
Lighthouse. Then dinner was at one o'clock 
under the trees in the Park, and all the 
Hethering party who came with Mr. Ander- 
son were in great glory, feeling the superiority 
of their position to that of other excursionists, 
of whom there were hundreds — many from 
quite distant places on the main line. For 
the shade of the great trees was wonderfully 
refreshing after the morning's exercise, and 
the Squire and his family and servants were 
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all out helping on every arrangement for the 
comfort of those whom they chose to con- 
sider as their visitors. And there was a pic- 
turesque ruined tower near the house, which 
they went to see afterwards, and concerning 
which the Squire narrated a marvellous old 
legend ; all of which added materially to the 
enjoyment of the day. 

Then ensued a tremendous search for 
shells and sea-weeds before tea, and a great 
filling of pockets and handkerchiefs with sea- 
side treasures, to be displayed to admiring 
friends at home. Indeed, many of the chil- 
dren, not content with shells and sea-weed, 
were discovered to be tenderly cherishing 
little live crabs, which they hoped might be 
persuaded to naturalize themselves in the 
gardens at Hethering. 

The question was started amongst them 
at tea, who had enjoyed themselves most 
during the day. But it was a question more 
easily proposed than answered. Indeed, so 
many laid claim to the distinction, that Mr. 
Anderson declared it was impossible to 
decide amongst them ; and that, like many 
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other historic points of importance, it must 
be left undetermined. 

Charlie Westfall was sure that he had en- 
joyed most pleasures, and was counting them 
off on his fingers to the companion seated 
at his side : — Going in the train ; rushing 
down to the sea; throwing stones at the 
waves ; riding a donkey ; having ginger-beer ; 
going in a boat ; dinner ; climbing Etcar Hill ; 
caverns; finding shells; finding four crabs 
and a jelly-fish (the latter, it may be observed, 
in company with the crabs, being at that mo- 
ment loose in his pocket, and experiencing 
anything but pleasure in its captivity) ; and 
his companion was entering a protest against 
each of these counting separately in the list 
of enjoyments, when the bell rang for 
silence. 

The day's proceedings were coming to an 
end. Mr. Anderson said a few kind, hearty 
words to all the party, and then gave out a 
Hymn, which had been learnt before, and 
was immediately taken up in chorus, the parts 
sounding out sweetly as the singers gathered 
round in little groups : — 
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• 

" What shall we render, 

Thou Heavenly Friend, to Thee, 
For care so tender, 

For grace so free ? 
What shall we bring for all the love 

Thy rich and bounteous hand bestows ? 
From Thee, the source of joy above, 
All life and blessing flows. 
What shall we render. 

Thou Heavenly Friend, to Thee, 
For care so tender. 
For grace so free ? 

" Lo the lofty mountains 

High to Thee their summits raise ; 
Bright sparkling fountains 

Sing to Thy praise. 
The pleasant fruits, the smiling flow'rs, 

To Thee their grateful offerings bring; 
And cheeifid birds, with all their poVrs, 
To Thee sweet anthems sing. 
What shall we render, etc. 

" Earth's thousand voices 

Loud their Maker's grace proclaim ; 
Nature rejoices, 

Praising Thy name. 
Since we have spirits that must live. 

When all things else shall fade and die, 
May we eternal honour give, 
And praise Thy name on high. 
Then shall we render 

True honour. Lord, to Thee, 
For care so tender. 
For love so free !" 
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Scarcely had the echoes of the last verse 
died away than it was time to form in order 
for the march to the station. 

How hard it was to realize that the day 
was really coming to an end ! On the one 
hand it seemed — looking back at it — such a 
long, long time since the early breakfast that 
morning at Hethering; on the other, the 
hours had separately and collectively flown so 
fast, that at four o'clock it had been hard to 
believe it was three ; and at five o'clock it 
was on record that several parties had been 
found peacefully wandering about, and ima- 
gining they had still plenty of time to spare. 

There was clearly no time now to spare ; 
the muster-roll was being read, and soon the 
procession was on its way back to the station, 
the children singing, as they went, an old 
school song, of which the chorus — 

" We're on our journey home ! " 

blended with the deep roll of the waves as 
they passed along the shore and bade fare- 
well to the sea. 

Very different to. the quiet, orderly pro- 
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ceedings in Sir Morton Grange's Park was 
the scene of utter confusion and bustle that 
ensued at the station. 

Delightful confusion ! delightful bustle ! it 
seemed at first to the young people who 
loved excitement ; but very much the reverse 
of delightful to the grown-up members of the 
party, upon whom devolved the burden of 
responsibility. 

Some mistake had occurred with regard 
to the carriages which Mr. Anderson had 
counted upon having reserved for his party. 
Whose the mistake was, and how it had ori- 
ginated, there was no time to ascertain. Mr. 
Anderson produced from his pocket-book the 
letter from the traffic-manager, agreeing to 
such reservation for the number specified, 
and the station-master admitted that his 
claim was indisputable. But in the mean- 
time, the general mass of the excursionists 
had taken their places promiscuously in the 
train, and, with the inadequate staff of porters 
available, it seemed impossible to attempt a 
re-arrangement which should at once have 
regard to the several destinations of the 
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passengers, and should also admit of all the 
Hethering party being kept together. 

" rU do the best I can for you, sir," said 
the official, politely ; but with a rueful glance 
at the columns advancing under the Hether- 
ing banners ; " TU clear some of the carriages, 
but I put it to yourself, sir, whether with the 
6. 20 express to meet the up mail on the 
Great Corthem, I should have time to change 
them all the way down." 

The scramble became worse and worse ; 
the grumbling excursionists got mixed up 
with the children, and a general panic, lest 
they should be left behind, spread amongst 
them, resulting in a wild rush on the carriages, 
helped forward by the porters, whose one 
idea was to clear the platform as fast as 
possible, and get rid of the inconvenient 
throng. 

" It's dreadful ! " gasped Edith, who came 
up with the last detachment, and was in- 
volved in the worst of the confusion as she 
anxiously struggled to a comer of the plat- 
form, and counted her class, to make sure 
that none were missing. 
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To help in the general ordering of things 
was beyond her ; the utmost she could do 
was to attend to the woes of the twelve little 
girls, who were holding each other tightly, 
according to orders, and clinging to herself as 
their central support, and to hope that in time 
somebody would be able to attend to them, 
and find them places. 

" Teacher, Sarah Jane's crying, and I am 
so frightened." 

" Teacher, Lilly's dropped a big bull's-eye 
just outside the door we came in at ! " 

"Teacher, the porter's been so rude, he 
nearly knocked me down ! " 

It was rather a dismal chorus. Edith did 
her best to comfort the children, imploring 
them not to be frightened, and at any cost to 
keep fast hold of each other and of herself. 
Then she found time to take counsel with a 
young lady friend who had drifted to the same 
corner of the platform. 

" It's a comfort to have some one to speak 
to," she said. " I got separated from papa 
nearly ten minutes ago, and Wilfred disap- 
peared at the same time. And in this dread- 
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ful confusion, one scarcely knows what to 
do!" 

" The worst that can happen," repHed her 
friend, " is being left behind ; it would be in- 
convenient, but still " 

" Better," interrupted Edith, " than losing 
these small people in the struggle, and having 
them shipped off to all parts of the British 
Dominions. I rescued one who was on the 
point of being shut up in a Scarrowgate car- 
riage, and another might have been in Scot- 
land to-night if I had not interposed. But now 
happily they are all together, and I think the 
best plan is to wait here until we are fetched." 

"No mortal power will fit us into that 
train as it stands now," remarked her friend ; 
" they will have to put on fresh carriages." 

Higher authorities had arrived at the 
same conviction, and the order was just being 
given to put another carriage on. The station- 
master, watch in hand, hurried forward the 
proceedings, whilst he adjured Mr. Anderson 
not to create an instant's delay, but to have 
the remainder of his party ready to step in 
the moment the addition was made. 
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" Time to spare for you now, Edith," said 
Mr. Anderson, beckoning his daughter and 
her little flock forwards. None of your class 
missing I hope ? Wilfred is scouring the 
premises with one of his lads to make sure we 
leave nobody behind ; calling over names is 
an utter impossibility." 

Edith was thankful that she could answer 
for all her children, and, much relieved to find 
the bustle subsiding, stood waiting at her 
father's side with the group, now a com- 
paratively small one, of the passengers who 
had not yet found places. They were 
mostly Hethering people ; mothers of the 
children, a few women who had made up a 
party together, and a detachment of boys 
belonging to Charlie WestfalFs class, besides 
her own little girls. 

" Over thirty, all sizes," was the station- 
master's estimate, as he glanced at them, and 
then, turning to Mr. Anderson, he said — 

" We're putting you on a carriage behind 
the brake van, sir, as far as the Junction ; 
there'll be plenty of room forwards after 
that." 
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By this time the empty carriage was beside 
them. 

" Edith," said Mr. Anderson, hastily ; " can 
you get on without me ? I believe Wilfred 
and I must both be in the other part of the 
train." 

" Famously, papa, thank you ! " replied 
Edith, and in another moment they had taken 
their places, the rapid slamming of doors was 
heard, and the cry, "Train going on!" was 
drowned by the shrill whistle which announced 
their departure from Etcar Station. 



CHAPTER IX. 

EAST BANK TUNNEL, 

" T THINK we are grandly off," remarked 
X Edith, settling herself down and making 
quiet arrangements for the comfortable dis- 
position of her little company in one of the 
open compartments of the large third-class 
carriage in which they found themselves. 

" Now, Bessie, I promised you should sit 
by me going home. And, Clara, you and 
Polly are to have places at the window as far 
as Malton, on that side, and, Lilly, you at the 
window opposite me, on this side. Sarah, 
you must be a good, kind girl, and make a 
comfortable pillow of yourself for Fanny, who 
will soon be fast asleep ; and you can see out 
nicely, too, for Lilly is so much smaller than 
you." 

Mrs. Hagar, in the next compartment. 



J 
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watched the proceedings with admiring inter- 
est, even venturing to address an observation 
upon the strength of companionship to Mrs. 
Watts, who sat beside her, to the effect that 
" it was wonderful to see the young lady, 
never so much as thinking of herself, and 
quite taken up with the children." 

But as Mrs. Watts considered Mrs. Hagar 
socially below herself, she vouchsafed but 
short reply, and looked steadily out of the 
window in a manner that did not encourage 
further conversation. 

In the third, and farthest compartment, 
Allen, in charge of Charlie's class, found 
ample employment in organizing a systematic 
change of places, by which all should enjoy 
in turn the coveted window seats, and in 
persuading the noisy ones that the occasion 
was not one for promiscuous shouting and 
singing. 

" Teacher, when will the tunnel come ? " 
The inquiry was from one of the little girls. 

" Exactly the twentieth time, I have 
counted, that you have been asked that 
question," observed Miss Anderson's friend. 
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And Edith, nothing daunted, consulted 
her watch, and gave it as her opinion that 
they might reach it in less than five minutes. 

" Teacher " — from another quarter — 
" Lilly's frightened ; she doesn't want to be 
at the window ; may I change places with 
her ? " 

Arid, accordingly a sturdy Jane, who had 
no notion of being frightened at anything, 
took the place by the window ; while Lilly, 
nestling close beside Bessie, contrived to slip 
her hand into her teacher s for comfort and 
protection, just as a loud whistle proclaimed 
their entrance into the tunnel. 

A peal of laughter welcomed the sudden 
darkness ; and the shouts of the children, 
together with the rattling of the train, pro- 
duced such a deafening noise that the timid 
ones were not a little frightened. 

" It's so dark. Teacher," Miss Anderson at 
last heard from a little sobbing voice close at 
her side ; "and such a dreadful noise." 

" Very dark," responded Edith cheerily, 
struggling to make herself heard in the gene- 
ral din — " yes, very dark ; but it will be only 
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for a minute or two, and then it will be all 
bright again." 

Only a minute or two ! What fun it was 
for most of them ! The minutes seemed long, 
though, in the darkness. 

" They always do seem long," explained 
Edith to the little ones near her, " when you 
are thinking about them. Let us see if we 
can count sixty before we get out of the 
tunnel." 

The notion pleased the children, and 
counting in chorus, began amid much laugh- 
ter. But sixty, seventy, eighty — they reached 
a hundred at last — and still they were not out 
of the tunnel. 

Edith was puzzled. True they were 
going very slowly indeed when they entered 
it ; but, even at the slowest pace, it seemed 
to her as if they ought to have got through 
before this. Then, too, as the children's 
voices were hushed from a sort of vague fear 
of the continued darkness, and the boys 
stopped jumping about, the stillness struck 
upon her as something unaccountable. There 
was none of the usual vibration of the car- 
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riage ; no sound of the engine. She hastily 
let down her window and looked out. 

Backwards, forwards, there was utter 
darkness ; not a glimmer of light in either 
direction ; and, when she raised her voice and 
called, the sound died away as in a vault, and 
then all was still and grave-like. She shivered 
with a sickening sense of apprehension, and 
drew in her head from the window. The 
truth flashed upon her in a moment 

Yes, she knew it all ! Their carriage, so 
hastily added to the train, had become de- 
tached, and they had been left behind in the 
tunnel, which was little short of a mile in 
length. The signal-man at the other side 
would telegraph the line clear; and the Ex- 
press — yes, she must face it at once — ^the 
Express would have started ere this, and 
might be upon them almost immediately. 
Then there came to her mind thoughts of 
the morning : the merry start for the station ; 
the light-hearted chatter on the journey ; the 
ringing voices, and pealing laughter; the 
sunny sands and sparkling sea ; and the wild, 
triumphant joy of the children. And all this 

12 
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had been but an hour ago. What a bright 
scene it had been ; what a successful day of 
pleasure. And now — this was to be the 
ending ! How could she tell it them — these 
laughing, merry children ? How could she 
break it to them, that there, in the darkness, 
a terrible death might be before them ; that a 
very few minutes might be all that was left to 
them before the great realities of eternity ? 
There are moments which seem a lifetime, 
and this was one to Edith. She lifted her 
heart in silent prayer ; and then, groping her 
way to as central a position as she could 
reach, with trembling voice asked for silence. 

With her own class her gentle authority 
was at all times sufficient to ensure immediate 
obedience ; and something in the awe-struck 
tones of her voice caught the attention of the 
others, so that there was a stillness in which 
you might have heard a pin drop. 

" I want to tell you," she began, speaking 
hurriedly, but with great clearness, " what I 
think is the matter. I must say it quickly, 
for we may not have long. We are left 
behind in the tunnel. Before long the Ex- 
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press will be up ; we shall have an accident, 
and perhaps some of us may die. We must 
not waste time — ^try not to cry — ^but let us 
pray. Only God can help us." 

There was the tremble still in her voice 
as she began the familiar words of the " Ge- 
neral Confession." She could not see how, 
in the dark, the lads took off their caps, and 
reverently bowed their heads ; but she could 
hear, and it helped her, the earnest voices 
with which all joined in, though their sobs 
were almost stifling. 

"Save, Lord, we beseech Thee," she 
added. " There is none other but only Thou 
canst help us. Forgive us for Jesus' sake. 
If it be Thy will, deliver us ; and if not, may 
we meet in Heaven !" 

Edith was almost broken down before 
she had finished. She rallied again bravely, 
however; and, after a momentary pause, 
spoke once more. 

" Listen," she said ; " I have thought what 
is the best thing to do. The doors are locked, 
and we cannot break them open ; but could 
one of you boys contrive to get out by the 
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window, and run back to tell of our being 
here ? You might be in time." 

The answer came from the farthest comer 
of the carriage : — " Allen's trying, ma*am ; 
he's part way out" 

It was a moment of extreme suspense. 
The old-fashioned third-class carriage, with 
its small windows high up, made the attempt 
a difficult one, and Allen almost failed. At 
last, however, though with many bruises and 
wrenches which he bore heroically, he got 
clear of the window, and came heavily, but 
on his feet, to the ground. 

" The flag," exclaimed Edith, hastily. 
"Give him the flag!" 

It was one they had carried in triumph 
during the day, waving it merrily in the sea- 
breezes, and challenging any other class to 
produce its rival. Now its crimson colour 
might tell the tale of danger when there 
would not be time for speech ; and Allen 
bore it swiftly away in the darkness, every 
chance of safety depending, humanly speak- 
ing, upon its being seen in time by the driver 
of the advancing train. 
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That the chance was small and slender 
Edith knew. Any attempt at getting out of 
the windows would, she felt, be useless. In 
the darkness the little ones could not accom- 
plish it without accident ; the grown-up peo- 
ple were too large, and the boys were frightened 
from making any further attempt, one of their 
number having hurt himself badly in trying 
to follow Allen, and having been pulled in 
again by his companions. 

So there was nothing for it but to sit there 
and wait for what the next few minutes would 
bring them. 

The terrified children clung closely to- 
gether; agonized expressions of grief burst 
from one and from another of the grown-up 
travellers who could realize even more than 
the sobbing children the fearful nature of the 
danger in which they found themselves ! And 
there were some who thought less of the imme- 
diate peril than of that which might come after. 

Mrs. Watts was down upon her knees 
wringing her hands in utter despair ; almost 
convulsed with anguish, she could only repeat 
over and over again the same words, " Lord, 
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have mercy upon me a sinner. I have a name 
^o live and am dead." While Mrs. Hagar 
kindly pressed the hand which had sought out 
hers in the darkness, and was clutching it with 
the energy of a drowning grasp, and said in 
firm, trustful tones, " Tm sure He hears you ; 
and He died to take our punishment for us ; 
believe He forgives you, for He says, * Him 
that cometh unto Me, I will in no wise cast 
out'" 

Charlie, away in his corner, had lost with 
Allen the only one he could look to for help 
and comfort, and was crying sadly to himself. 
" I'm not fit to die," he murmured, " Fve not 
wanted to, be good. Perhaps though Jesus 
will forgive me. Oh ! do. Lord, and don't let 
us die, oh ! do help us." 

His little sister Bessie, generally so timid, 
was less frightened. She was nestling by her 
teacher ; and Miss Anderson, disregarding her 
own terror, was trying to comfort her little 
ones. 

" Remember, darlings, Jesus is near to us 
even in this dreadful place, and He will not 
'-" anything happen but what is best to those 
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who trust in Him. Just one minute, perhaps, 
of pain, and then the beautiful bright Home 
we have so often talked of! How glad we 
shall be then, gladder even than this morning 
when we were all so happy." Her own words 
came back to her with a fresh meaning, " Very 
dark for a minute or two and then it will all 
be bright" 

" The House of many mansions, and the 
pearly gates, and the golden streets," whis- 
pered Bessie. " Teacher, I'm not so frightened 
now." 

" Do you think you could sing, Bessie — 



you and the others ? " And Edith's trem- 
bling voice began : — 

" How sweet the name of Jesus sounds 
In a believer's ear ; 
It soothes his sorrows, heals his wounds, 
And drives away his fear." 

It acted as a spell upon all in the carriage, 
and tremulous voices from many besides the 
little girls joined in. It was a favourite hymn 
with them at Hethering, and brought back 
vividly to their recollection happy gatherings 
at the Church, or in the dear Sunday-school, 
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such as they would see again no more, which 
already seemed to belong to a past life. 

Hark ! what was it that brought the sad 
sweet strains to a sudden close ; the words 
died away on the trembling lips, and a fresh 
terror struck every heart ! That shrill distant 
whistle was too clear to be mistaken, sound- 
ing louder and louder, till it ended with a 
kind of shriek ! A moment more, and the 
thunder of the train was heard. 

•Closer, closer — it was coming — it was 
upon them. It was past hope now — the worst 
must have happened ; Allen had been too late, 
and they must die. No one thought of the 
possibility of escape should there be an acci- 
dent. Another moment, and then — eternity. 

The moment passed. There was a deafen- 
ing noise — a flashing of lights — 2. shouting of 
voices — ^and then the sound died away in the 
distance, and the imprisoned travellers knew 
the danger had passed. 

" Teacher, it's all dark still," murmured 
Bessie ; " and not beautiful, like what you told 



me. 



" Perhaps we shall wait to see that, Bessie, 
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after all," replied Miss Anderson, with a fresh 
hope thrilling in her voice. " Waken up from 
your fright, my child, we are in the tunnel 
still ; but I hope we may get out of it. They 
must have seen us as they passed. There is 
a chance of escape if they did." 

A chance ? Ay, and more than a chance ! 
For there are lights again, and friendly shouts, 
and a whistle — this time not loud and defiant, 
but gentle and pleasant, as if wishing to give 
immediate notice that the slow thump, thump 
of the engine which was approaching meant 
safety, and not destruction. It had stopped 
now at a little distance, and men with lanterns 
were walking along the line. 

" All right ! No fear ! " was the cry ; and 
it was answered by a ringing cheer from the 
boys, which seemed as if it could not die 
away, so eagerly was it renewed again and 
again, with an energy that told of the rebound 
from death and despair, to life and hope. 

With Edith the reaction was overwhelm- 
ing, and her tears were falling fast, when one 
of the engine-men flashed his light into the 
carriage, and expressed it as his opinion that 
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* they had had a rare escape, and been a deal 
frightened, but they were all safe now, and 
no mistake about it' No one seemed able at 
first to answer the friendly stoker's congratu- 
lations, but presently Bessie's fixed gaze of sad 
surprise met his. " I don't think he's at all 
like the angels in the pictures," she observed 
sorrowfully, but in clear distinct childish tones, 
as she scanned his face, " he's dirty, not beau- 
tiful, in white robes, like what you told me. 
And oh ! Teacher, you're crying about it too." 

Edith was smiling through her tears by 
the time Bessie stopped to draw breath, while 
the stoker, who was possibly rather taken 
aback by the personal tone of her remarks, 
made answer to himself as he descended from 
the window, that " in respect of angels he 
could not be supposed to know their habits 
of a certainty, but if there were such things as 
guardian angels, as he had heard tell on, they 
had had something to do that day, For a 
narrower escape he never knew of." 

Allen's appearance among the rescue party 
was the first thing that brought the child to 
lierself ; and then, like all the rest, she was in 
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hot haste to have the doors opened, and get 
out as fast as possible. 

This, however, was not to be. The men 
united their strength, and pushed the. carriage 
to the waiting engine, which in a very short 
time drew them safely out at the Etcar side of 
East Bank Tunnel. 

Daylight again ! Beautiful evening sun- 
shine strefiming upon the sloping hill-side on 
the one hand ; a lazy group of cows peacefully 
ruminating in the meadow on the other among 
the long shadows, and looking as if though far 
too well accustomed to railway traffic to be dis- 
concerted at anything that might happen, they 
yet took a kind and tranquil interest in the 
proceedings. The little cottage, perched in a 
hollow half-way up the bank, was sending forth 
a small column of smoke from its chimney, and 
an anxious young wife from its door ; for the 
anxious young wife was at a loss as to what 
kept her husband from coming in to his tea as 
was his wont after the up Express, when he had 
changed his signals, and she had come out to 
find with much astonishment what seemed to 
her an utter confusion of people and carriages 
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on the line. Further on the up Express train, 
from which the engine had been detached for 
its service in the tunnel, the doors standing 
open, and the passengers all clustering on the 
green. It was a picture that stamped itself 
for life upon the memories of our friends as 
they emerged from the darkness, and felt the 
simple every-day world more beautiful than 
they had ever thought it before. 

"He hath brought me out of darkness into 
His marvellous light," Edith was softly mur- 
muring to herself when she got out of the 
carriage, and sat down on the grassy bank. 
She was trembling all over and could not 
stand ; a few moments of absolute rest were a 
necessity for her. Happily also, there seemed 
no occasion for further exertion on her part, 
for the guard took the responsibility of arrang- 
ing about the next stage of their journey, and 
the kind-hearted passengers vied with one 
another in attentions to the children. 

A genial elderly lady found her way to 
Edith's side. " Poor child," she exclaimed, 
in motherly tones, that in themselves brought 
a world of relief to the young girl's over- 
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wrought nerves. "It has been too much for 
you ! There now, a little eau-de-Cologne will 
refresh you," and a perfect stream of it accord- 
ingly descended on Edith's handkerchief and 
sprinkled her forehead. Then sitting down be- 
side her on the grass, the benevolent traveller 
proceeded in Good-Samaritan fashion to further 
measures for the benefit of her patient, pro- 
ducing successively, from her travelling bag, a 
glass of wine, a case of sandwiches, and a bag 
of sponge cakes, all following each other quite 
as if it were a matter of course that they 
should do so, and anything further that might 
be wished for could be obtained from the same 
source. Edith laughingly rebelled against 
being more taken care of, and was soon suffi- 
ciently recovered to hear with interest all the 
details of how the collision had been averted. 
It seemed that the waving of Allen's red 
flag as he rushed from the mouth of the tun- 
nel had attracted the notice of the signalman 
only as the Express came in sight ; there was 
just time, and only time, to hoist the danger 
signal, and so bring the train to a stand ; a 
moment more, and it would have been too 
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late. As soon as Allen's story was heard, 
the engine had been detached and sent to 
fetch them out of the tunnel. The down 
train had come up in the meantime, and the 
guard, finding no other assistance was needed, 
had promised to telegraph from the next 
station to the Junction. 

" Then it was Allen, after all, who was 
the means of saving us," remarked Edith ; 
" the other train would not have been in 
time." 

"Ay — and of saving us too," rejoined 
her companion. " Of course, yoii have had a 
wonderful escape ; but, when one comes to 
think of it, why, so have we ; for the accident 
would have been a terrible one to us all." 

As for Allen, he was quite a hero. AH 
the gentlemen gathered round to shake hands 
with him, and great was his astonishment 
when one of them placed in his hands a sum 
of money which had been hastily collected 
amongst the passengers, telling him that he 
had been instrumental in saving many lives, 
and they wished him to purchase a silver 
watch as a memorial of the occasion, and to 
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have inscribed upon it the name of the place, 
and the date of this, their eventful meeting. 
It was in vain that Allen protested against 
receiving a reward for doing his duty, no one 
would hear of a refusal. It was a very trifling 
token of gratitude, they said, and it would be 
a pleasure to all to think that the brave lad 
who had been the means of saving them had 
something to remind him how much they had 
esteemed his courage. 

By this time, the excursion carriage had 
been shunted into' a siding, and the engine 
was re-fastened to the train. All the passen- 
gers willingly consented to being somewhat 
crowded, as far as Malton Junction, rather 
than submit to any further delay ; and soon 
the whole party were started once more. It 
was not without a shudder that the fearful 
tunnel was entered again ; but the Express 
went swiftly, and it was soon passed through 
and the Junction reached, where Mr. Ander- 
son was found waiting on the platform to take 
charge of the Hethering party. 

The excursion train had gone on, so places 
had been reserved in the ordinary mail train. 
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and it was unspeakable comfort to Edith to 
find herself in a quiet comer by her father's 
side, his hand in hers, and his face— that she 
had thought never to see again — turned to- 
wards her with a look of tender solicitude which 
told something of what he felt in having her 
spared to be there beside him once more. 

" But oh ! papa," she said, after a time, 
" I was frightened — dreadfully frightened — 
though I tried hard not to give in, and no 
one knew it It came all over me with such 
a rush when I first felt what had happened ; 
my life stopped all at once — it seemed terrible ! 
I thought in an instant of everything : you 
coming home, and all of them, and my not 
being there ; and all the things I was doing 
just broken off in the middle. I can under- 
stand now what Hezekiah meant by his life 
being cut off like a weaver's web. You will 
think me foolish, papa, only yo.u know I tell 
you everything : — in that moment I even re- 
membered about a letter I was writing to our 
Charlie, and had not time to finish yester- 
day, and fancied how it would come to him 
with the news of my death at the end of it 
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I remembered exactly the last words I had 
written, and thought about your finding it 
there on my desk when I was gone. Do 
you think me very foolish, papa ? " 

*' Foolish ! No, my child," replied her 
father, " it was most natural. Only tell me, 
Edith — tell me — it was not that you doubted 
what was to come after, you were not shaken 
in your faith, even by that terrible shock to 
your nerves ? You knew, darling, did you 
not, that it was all well with you for eternity ?" 

" Yes, papa," replied Edith with a long- 
drawn breath ; "yes, in that first minute I went 
over the grounds of my belief. Oh ! the un- 
speakable comfort of not having to depend 
upon anything in my own life ; it seemed to 
me just one sin as I looked at it there, with 
eternity straight before me ; but I felt, if I 
am a great sinner, Jesus is a greater Saviour ; 
He knows I am depending alone upon Him, 
and, papa, though I felt almost stunned, and 
was trembling all over, I knew I had my feet 
upon a Rock, and I was helped to speak quite 
quietly." 

" You would have been as safe, my 

13 
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Edith," said Mr. Anderson, " even if you had 
not been able at the moment to realize it 
Thank God, however, that you had the com- 
fort." 

" Papa," Edith resumed, " was it dis- 
honouring to God that I so recoiled from 
sudden death ? You know I have often 
quoted the old saying, ' Whom the gods love 
die young,' and have said how much I should 
prefer early death ; but then I have * always 
fancied it coming gently and gradually, as it 
did with dear mamma, who seemed to see 
Heaven before she left earth. But it was 
so different with me ; though I tried to think 
about the brightness beyond, I felt, oh ! such 
a horror of what was to come first, and such 
an unspeakable gladness when I thought we 
had a chance of escape." 

"In long illness both mind and body are 
gradually prepared for the change," replied 
Mr. Anderson ; " the links are severed little 
by little ; but it is very different in the sudden 
prospect of a violent death : all the young life 
in its freshness of health and strength, rebels 
against it Far from dishonouring your 
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Heavenly Father, dear child, I think you 
glorified Him by trusting even in the midst 
of your most natural terror. And you suc- 
ceeded, did you not, in controlling any ap- 
pearance of panic ? Tell me all about it." 

Edith briefly related what had passed, 
touching but lightly, however, on her own 
share in the proceedings, of which Mr. An- 
derson only heard from others. 

"It was brave of Allen, papa, was it not, 
to venture back? and you know, humanly 
speaking, it was he who saved us ? The 
passengers told me that the collision must 
have happened before the down train entered 
the tunnel, if the Express had not been 
stopped by the danger signal." 

" Very brave, Edith," said her father, who, 
however, was privately of opinion that it 
required at least as much courage for his child 
to remain in the darkness comforting her com- 
panions as for Allen to fly in search of help. 
But with her there at his side, and knowing 
that but for Allen's exertions she might have 
been numbered amongst the dead, he could 
say no word but in the lad's praise. 
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They were reaching Hethering by this 
time. Half the little town was at the station, 
for the news had spread fast, and many and 
hearty were the congratulations the travellers 
received upon their escape. 

Before they parted, those of them who 
belonged to Mr. Anderson's congregation 
agreed that, on the Sunday morning, they 
should unite in returning thanks for the 
gracious Providence which had preserved 
them from danger. 

And when on that Sunday morning, in the 
General Thanksgiving, there was mention 
made of * special mercies lately vouchsafed to 
some members of the congregation,' there 
were few present whose hearts did not beat 
in sympathy, and their eyes glisten as they 
glanced towards the bowed heads of the 
young people in the chancel, where; the elder 
Sunday School and Bible Classes sat with 
their teachers, and united with them in a 
fervent expression of grateful praise. 



CHAPTER X. 



CHANGES. 



MRS. WATTS was never quite the 
same after that alarm in East Bank 
Tunnel — that first occasion in her whole life 
when she had felt herself face to face with 
death and eternity. 

Her altered and subdued manner struck 
both Mr. Watts and Allen, who agreed in 
thinking that there must have been a severe 
shock upon the nerves, and hoped it would 
soon wear off. But when, a few weeks after, 
being alone with her husband one Sunday 
afternoon, she suddenly burst into tears, and 
sobbed as though her heart would break, the 
good man, who had never before seen his 
wife under any strong emotion, rushed to the 
hasty conclusion that she must be seriously 
ill, and seizing his hat, was about to hurry off 
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for the doctor, much perturbed in his mind by 
the unwonted occurrence. He was detained, 
however, by his wife. 

" It's not illness, James," she said ; " it's 
not illness, it's misery, I found it all out 
that day in the tunnel, and IVe tried to shake 
it off since, and I can't. I've a name to live, 
I've thought myself all right, and I am — oh ! 
I know it now, just lost, cast out, a dead soul. 
And it's been against the Spirit. I'm past 
forgiveness." 

" But it's not past forgiveness, if you 
want Him," replied Mr. Watts, feeling that it 
was he who should comfort his stricken wife, 
yet with a helpless sense of not knowing 
what to say, which fortunately led him to 
look up for light and guidance, " You're not 
worse than I was," he continued ; " and it was 
made clear to me how I could be safe, and 
it's clear for you too, if you could only see it 
But I'm always such a bad one for not being 
anyways able to put things straight in words. " 

" For you, perhaps — no, for certain," re- 
plied Mrs. Watts, making a great effort to 
control her feelings, ** But not for w^, James. 
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It's been a leaden weight on my heart ever 
since I came back from Etcar; Fve sinned 
past forgiveness. I've tried to offend one of 
His Httle ones ; and it would have been better 
that I had had a mill-stone about my neck, 
and been drow:ned in the depths of the sea." 

"Oh, wife, wife!" exclaimed poor Watts 
ruefully ; " you are remembering all the 
Scripture words against yourself ; but there's 
promises too ; I can read you a bit of them 
now, and maybe you'll get comfort along of 
my doing it" 

He opened the Bible at the first chapter 
of the first Epistle of St John, reading in 
slow, measured tones. When he came to the 
words : " If we confess our sins, He is faith- 
ful and just to forgive us our sins, and to 
cleanse us from all unrighteousness," he 
paused. " There's a deal in that," he re- 
marked, looking up with a sort of pitiful en- 
treaty in his face that she would be comforted, 
and in the hope that the same precious words, 
which had brought consolation to so many 
before, might avail for her. But the light 
did not come. 
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" Ah ! yes, it's true for the worst of sinners, 
but then it's for them as hasn't sinned against 
the truth, and put it from them ; but for me 

that knew it and despised it " Mrs. Watts 

clearly could find no comfort as yet 

Allen felt much perplexed by the state of 
affairs when he came in to tea at five o'clock. 
It was not his aunt's silence alone that struck 
him, but her expression of face, her manner, 
everything about her so strangely different to 
her usual style. Her very mode of pouring 
out the tea was changed — she was so listless 
and absent. 

" I've never seen her like it before," he 
remarked when, by successful strategy, he and 
his uncle got together in the back kitchen for 
a moment's consultation. " Two large lumps 
of sugar in my cup of tea — I felt there was 
something strange when she put them in, and 
then never so much as a word like * Be care- 
ful, you're sure to break them,' when I washed 
up after." 

The two looked at each other with a for- 
lorn sense of bewilderment ; it was so strange 
to them to experience anything but sharpness 
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and briskness in Mrs. Watts's government, 
that they felt, as they expressed it, quite lost, 
and wondered much what would come of it. 

" She's very bad, I think," observed Mr. 
Watts, in a guarded whisper. " I wanted her 
to let me fetch the doctor more than an hour 
ago, but she wouldn't." 

" It's all along of that time in the tunnel," 
replied Allen. " She's never been the same 
since." 

The consultation was, however, at this 
stage, interrupted by the person whom it 
chiefly concerned. 

" I'm going out for a bit," she said, looking 
in with her bonnet and shawl on, "maybe 
I'll join you at chapel ; but if you'll leave the 
key on the ledge as usual, I can let myself in." 

" I don't like losing sight of her," observed 
Watts, as the door closed after her. "In the 
low way she's in now, she wants looking after. 
We'll just take a stroll, and keep an eye on 
her without seeming to." 

The stroll was of a rather spasmodic cha- 
racter, inasmuch as Mr. Watts's plan for "keep- 
ing an eye without seeming to " upon his wife, 
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involved giving her the start to the first comer, 
then bringing up the distance at a run, and 
looking stealthily from under cover at the next, 
until she made a fresh turn, when the same 
process had to be repeated. 

" Bless the woman ! where has she gone 
to ? '' he exclaimed, panting for breath, and 
peering round at the fifth corner. 

" She's not there of a certainty," rejoined 
his nephew, looking alsowdown the street they 
had come to. And yet it seemed impossible 
that Mrs. Watts should have gained upon 
them so as to have reached even the nearest 
turning beyond. 

"Not a sign of her ! " murmured the 
anxious husband, without pausing to ask him- 
self under the circumstances what sign he 
might have expected short of his wife's own 
personal appearance. " And she ain't got 
no friends neither, along here. Orchard 
Street " 

" Uncle ! " Allen exclaimed. " Mrs. Ha- 
gar ! Could she have gone there ? She's 
not a friend of hers ; but still it's the only 
place along here we know of." 
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Mr. Watts's original strategic scheme had 
not included any plan for inspecting other 
people's front parlours, and looking in at 
windows was understood at Hethering to be 
a distinct breach of manners. But as they 
drew near to No. 15, it was impossible to 
resist stealing a hasty glance through Mrs. 
Hagar's window — now as clear and bright, 
as formerly dirty and obscure ; and which 
would indeed have revealed the whole in- 
terior of Mrs. Hagar s parlour to the outside 
gaze, had it not been for the pots of fuchsia 
and geranium, which interposed a tolerably 
effective screen. Not so effective, however, 
but that Allen caught sight as they passed of 
Mrs. Watts's Sunday bonnet, and, as he ex- 
pressed it, "a good piece of her face ; " and 
Mr. Watts, in like manner, was sure he had 
noticed Mrs. Hagar herself, seated close up to 
the geraniums, beside his wife. Mrs. Watts 
was safe, then, for the present, and they were 
free to go on to evening Service without mis- 
giving. 

It was indeed to the once-despised little 
house in Orchard Street that Mrs. Watts had 
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found her way. Mrs. Hagar, on opening the 
door to a very gentle knock, to her inexpres- 
sible astonishment had found her standing 
outside. Greater still was Mrs. Hagar's sur- 
prise when her visitor burst into tears, and 
said she had come because she knew that she, 
Mrs. Hagar, had found the true way of peace 
and happiness, and she wished to learn it 
also. 

What passed subsequently between the 
two women was never very clearly related 
by either of them ; but when in the course of 
the evening Mrs. Watts returned home, Mrs. 
Hagar walking back all the way with her, the 
stony look had passed away, and there was a 
quiet, hushed expression on her countenance 
as if a storm were over, and a calm begin- 
ning. 

" I believe I see it all now," she said to her 
husband some days after, breaking through 
the silence which had lasted till then, on the 
subject of her feelings. " Tm like beginning 
life again, now ; all that's gone before has 
been wasted. I feel the littlest child before 
-^** in the race Tm starting on ; but, by God's 
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blessing, I can see the right and the good 
way, and He*ll keep me in it" 

" I was building my house upon the 
sand," she resumed after a moment's pause ; 
" and the rain descended, and the floods 
came, and the wind blew and beat upon my 
house, and it fell. " 

" But you don't feel like that now ; you're 
better, are not you ? " asked her husband. 

" I think," she replied, solemnly — " yes, I 
may say Tm sure — Fm upon the Rock now ; 
but it's too late for much of building : there's 
only time in this end part of my life to show 
how I thank God for bringing me right at 
last" 

" And what was it that comforted you .'* " 

" Well, it's just this : I was in despair when 
I found out how bad I was, but Mrs. Hagar 
kept saying wouldn't it be to treat His word 
as if it were untrue, to ask Him to forgive me, 
and have me for His, and then not believe He 
meant it, when He said He would never cast 
out any that came to Him. And that He 
had bought the pardon when He died on the 
cross, and had prayed for His murderers even 
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when they were driving the cruel nails in, and 
had forgiven the thief that was crucified at 
His side." 

" But, my dear," said Mr. Watts, " you 
were never so bad as that" 

" Ah, James ! " replied his wife, gently, 
" that would never have brought me peace ; 
it's just made rest in my heart thinking how 
Jesus came into the world to save sinners, of 
whom I am chief" 

Allen's watch was a real beauty, Mr. 
Anderson having himself undertaken its selec- 
tion. And when there appeared in the small 
local paper, which had been started since 
Hethering had grown into importance, and 
which was generally considered by the inhabi- 
tants a very leading journal, a full account of 
the presentation and the circumstances con- 
nected with it, in all of which Allen was 
designated as "our townsman," and much 
applauded, he was felt to have risen into a 
distinguished public character, and Charlie and 
Bessie almost thought they ought to treat him 
to company manners when they called with 
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overpowering admiration and envy to inspect 
the new treasure. If the lad had not been 
unfeignedly humble he would have been in 
great danger of growing conceited. But 
happily no such evil result could ever be 
traced ; he remained as simple-minded and 
open-hearted as he had been before. 

Mrs. Watts, with her own hands, con- 
structed of the best purse silk as strong a 
watch-guard as, she said, could be found in 
a jeweller's shop ; quietly remarking as she 
fastened it on, " For myself I need no memo- 
rial of East Bank Tunnel, it was there I found 
out that you were right and I was all wrong." 

Those who join the ranks of Christ's army 
late in life have, if not the longest, generally 
the hardest part of the fight Old habits have 
acquired strength, new ones are gained with 
difficulty. The whole machinery of a life is 
stopped, and the engine reversed — ^a change 
for which no small amount of resolution is 
necessary. Mrs. Watts was often tempted to 
despair in the hard struggle to overcome. 

" It's as I said at first," she was sometimes 
tempted to exclaim after some outbreak of the 
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old temper had humbled her to the dust ; 
" my life is too deep-set to be rightly altered 
now." 

But the same thought helped her in the 
conflict which had brought her peace at first ; 
and it was Mrs. Hagar who, with humbly prof- 
fered counsel, brought it to her mind. 

" It's like at the beginning," Mrs. Hagar 
said. " You knew it would be dishonouring 
Christ to doubt His willingness to forgive ; 
and it seems as bad like to think He can't 
keep any of us from the power of sin if we 
trust Him. Mr. Wilfred told us ever so 
often He was called * Jesus,* which meant 
Saviour, because He would save His people 
from their sins. And I mind how he told us 
of Saul of Tarsus being changed It's been 
a deal of help to me thinking on it" 

And it was a * deal of help,' too, to Mrs. 
Watts, to have the Christian teaching, which 
Mrs. Hagar retailed, coming to her with a 
strong, womanly sympathy accompanying the 
words, and with a living illustration in her who 
spoke them of the wondrous saving power of 
Divine Truth. So Mrs. Watts kept steadily 
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on with her face Zionwards, her life and dis- 
position being gradually so influenced by her 
Christian faith, that, though herself continu- 
ally more alive to her own deficiencies, those 
who lived with her could only wonder at the 
change which grace had wrought 



Many years have passed away since those 
early Hethering days of which we have been 
writing, and the old inhabitants would 
scarcely know the place in its modern aspect. 
It has grown into quite an extensive town. 
The Railway Terminus has given place to 
an important junction. The little shops of 
former days have enlarged their premises, 
and taken to plate-glass windows, and do a 
thriving business, and the world is kept duly 
informed of this by the three local news- 
papers, whose advertisement columns have 
now entirely superseded the functions of our 
old friend the town crier. 

Mr. Anderson, with silver hair, and some- 
what feebler frame than of old, still works at 
his post, while his eldest daughter is ever at 
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his side, a constant helper in his work, and 
the light of his declining years. 

Mr. Wilfred Anderson is the Incumbent 
of the new District Church, which stands 
among the terraces and villas of New Hether- 
ing; and he and his young wife are the 
centre of a bright circle of happy Christian 
workers. 

If the noble proportions of the new Church 
tempt you to seek for a closer inspection, you 
will take notice from a board at the gate, that 
the keys are to be found at the house oppo- 
site, in the charge of Mr. A. Galbraith, verger. 
And even now at that same house opposite, 
a pleasant-looking young woman, whose face 
seems not wholly unfamiliar, is standing at 
the door with a bonnie crowing, struggling 
baby in her arms, whose excitement is fully 
accounted for, when he is presently mounted 
on the shoulders of a hearty-looking young 
workman, who has reached the door while 
you were taking that last look at the Church, 
and is now going in to dinner, having come 
from his carpenter's shop down the street 
In the man's open brow, and the gentle face 
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of his wife, we have little difficulty in recogni- 
zing our old friends Allen and Bessie. 

There is a kind-looking old lady in the 
parlour, whom Galbraith and his wife call 
"Auntie," in whose arms the baby nestles 
peacefully while the young mother per- 
forms her household duties. But in this 
case recognition is impossible, for it is hard 
indeed to realize that the silver-haired, 
gentle-featured woman, upon whose counte- 
nance is written the " Peace of God that 
passeth understanding," is the hasty-tem- 
pered, hard-featured Mrs. Watts of former 
years. Her husband has long since been laid 
in the cemetery, and she is now declining 
in strength ; but she is looking on into the 
future with a calm confidence, unshaken by 
the humble sense she ever retains of her own 
shortcomings, that when her journey of life is 
ended, she too has a place — ^she thinks it 
must be the lowest — in the Father's House of 
many Mansions. 

THE END. 
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WEEK-DAY HOUHS : being a Tale illustraiiye of the Church 
Catechism. 6«., doth. Fourteenth Thousand. 

A THIRD SERIES OF SUNDAY ECHOES IN 

WEEE-DAY HOURS: A Tale iUustrative of the Wanderings 
of the Children of Israel, bs., cloth. Sixth Thousand. 

MY FATHER'S HAND; and Other Stories and 
Allegories for the Young. Four Engravings, 2«. 6d., doth. Third 
Thousand. 

WORKING AND WAITING: A Tale. With En- 

graving, 5«., doth. Eighth Thousand. 

HOME MEMORIES ; or, Echoes of a Mother's Voice. 
With Engraving, 6«., cloth. Seventh Thousand. 

THE RECTORY AND THE MANOR: A Tale. 

5t., doth. Fifth Thousand. 

CHILDREN AT HOME: A Tale from Real Life 
Frontispiece, 5f., cloth. Tenth Thousand. 

MARGARET'S SECRET AND ITS SUCCESS: A 

Tale. Crown 8vo, 5«., doth. Seventh lliousand. 

ALMOST PERSUADED : A Tale of ViUage Life. In 

18mo, 1<., doth. Fifth Thousand. 



WOSES FOS THE TOUNG. 



COPSLEY ANNALS PEESERVED IN PROVERBS. 

Grown 870, 5«., doth. Fourth Thousand. 

MRS. BLACKETT'S STORY: A Passage from the 
" Oopsley Annals." In square 16mo, Frontispiece, Is., doth. 

"I MUST KEEP THE CHIMES GOING." By the 

Author of " Copsley Annals." Square 16mo, 2«. 6i., doth. 

THE VENDALE LOST PROPERTY OFFICE. BY 

the Author of " Copsley Annals " etc. In square 16mo. Four 
Engravings, 2s, 6d,, cloth. 

" I REMEMBER ;" or, Photographs from a Home Album. 
By the Author of " Copsley Annals." In large 16mo» Engravings, 
2«. 6d,y cloth. 

THE END OF LIFE, AND THE LIFE THAT HAS 

NO ENDINa. By the Author of '* Copsley Annals." Crown 
8yo, 98. 6(2., doth. Third Edition. 



WAYSIDE PILLARS. By the Author of "Copsley 
Annals." Crown 8vo, 3«. 6d,^ cloth. 



" ONE THING." By the Author of " Copsley Annals," 
etc. In crown 8yo, !«., cloth. Third Edition. 



BT MiUS. MAESHALL. 



EDWARD'S WIFE : A Tale. In crown 8vo, Frontispiece, 
6s,f doth. 

** This is a ybtj oharmiag itoxy ; fresh, natnnl, and toaohing.''~0%rMia» 
Advocate, 

CHRISTABEL KINGSCOTE; or, The Patience of Hope. 
Crown Sto, Frontispieoe, 5«., doth. 

VIOLET DOUGLAS ; or, The Problem of Life. Second 
Edition. Crown 8yo. Frontispiece, 5«., doth. 

THE OLD GATEWAY ; or, the Story of Agatha. Third 
Thousand. Crown 8yo, Frontispiece, 6«., cloth. 

MTLLIOENT LEGH: A Tale. Second Edition. In 
Crown 8yo, with b Frontispiece, 6«., doth. 

BROOK SILVERTONE AND THE LOST LILIES: 

Two Tales. With Fourteen Engrayings, 2«. 6d.^ cloth. 

HELEN'S DIARY; or. Thirty Years Ago. Second 
Edition, with Frontispiece, 5«., doth. 

BROTHERS AND SISTERS ; or. True of Heart. 
Fourth Edition, with Frontispiece, 5«., cloth. 

LESSONS OF LOVE ; or, Aunt Bertha's Visit to the 
Elms. Third Edition, with Frontispiece, 2s, 6<i., cloth. 



BT MAKIA LOUISA CHABLESWOSTH. 



A SEQUEL TO MINISTERING CHILDREN, Crown 

Syo, Steel EngrayingB, 6«., cloth. Thirtj-second Thousand. Also 
in doth limp, 2s, 6d, 

MINISTERING CHILDREN : A Tale. Crown 8vo, Six 
Engravings, 5«., cloth. One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Thou- 
sand. Also in cloth limp, 28, 6c2. 

ENGLAND'S YEOMEN ; or, Memorials of Stephen and 

his Family. Crown Svo, Steel Engravings, 5«., doth. Fourteenth 
Thousand. Also in doth limp, 2s, 6d, 

THE MINISTRY OP LIFE: A Tale. Crown 8vo, 
6s,, cloth. Thirtieth Thousand. 

AFRICA'S MOUNTAIN VALLEY. 3«. 6d., cloth. 

Seventh Thousand. 

THE COTTAGE AND ITS VISITOR. With Engrav- 

ings, 3s, 6d., doth. 

A BOOK FOR THE COTTAGE. The History of Mary 
and her Family. Is, 6(2., cloth. Eighth Thousand. 

SUNDAY AFTERNOONS IN THE NURSERY.. 

Twenty Engravings, 2s. 6d,, cloth. Ninth Thousand, 
LETTERS TO A CHILD, 1*, ed., cloth. Seventh 

Thousand. 

THE LIGHT OF LIFE. 2*. 6fi., cloth. Fourth Thousand. 

LETTERS ON AFFLICTION. Is. 6d., cloth. 

THE LAST COMMAND: Thoughts on the Lord's 
Supper. Crown 8vo, price Is., doth limp. 



